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A Great New Center of Interest far Your Classes... 














SPECIAL LOW PRICES TO YOUR HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


You'll welcome the new ease and satisfaction of teach- 


ing...the increased student interest... the whole- 


hearted enthusiasm that come into your laboratory with 
Kelvinator’s new “Automatic Cook” Electric Range! 
Here’s everything your laboratory could demand 


of a modern electric range: 


features [ “Automatic Cook” that times oven, “Up- 
Down” Unit, appliance outlet. New dual-interval 
Minute-Timer . . . for quick operations from 14 to 6 
minutes, or longer periods up to 60. Different colored 
switch signal lights. Thermostatically controlled 
Warmer Drawer. Plus many other conveniences 
important to your teaching. 


Geel the Oped» Yer Ihe [ealtrres « Ye the Duy 
Ce Maelsunator 





KELVINATOR, DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR 


CORPORATION . 


Speed / For extra-fast cooking, new 7-heat “Rocket 


d - r , ’ 
Unit boils sufficient water in approximately | 
minutes to steam-cook vegetables: other surface units 


1 


> minutes. Over-size oven preheats to 350 in 5 


. ' 
minutes. Same measured heat every time. 


Construction / Sturdy, wrap-around steel exterior 


with welded internal braces. Porcelain enameled inside 
and out. White top, front and ends of new acid 
resisting titanium porcelain enamel. A range built 


to withstand rigorous laboratory use. 


KELVINATOR Features - Speed- Construction 


combine to give you the dependable, uniformly excel 
lent performance essential to successful teaching. See 
this beautiful new range now at your Kelvinator 
Dealer’s showroom. And be sure to ask about special 


lon prices to your school homemaking department. 


DETROIT 32, 
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If a bloodhound 
could be 


GLAD-EYED... 


“‘Queenie’s"’ Eyes Would Be Sparkling With Joy 


1 First, she received national! acclaim for finding a tod- 
dler lost in New Hampshire woods. Then, a short 
time later, something else happened .. . 

“Queenie” gave birth to fourteen hungry “baby 
sleuths’’—nine too many for her to service. 


Fortunately ‘‘Queenie’s”’ veterinarian recalled that, 
asa step in their research toward developing an exact 
substitute for human milk, Borden scientists had 
produced a simulated bitch’s milk, called Esbilac. 


In response to an S.O.S., Borden sped the vital 
nutrient to ‘“‘Queenie’s”’ pups. Soon, all fourteen were 
being fed by a mechanical bitch—a homemade nurs- 
ing rack fitted with doll bottles full of Esdilac. 

Of course with her pups saved, “‘Queenie’”’ had a 
right to be glad-eyed. As a matter of fact, her pups 
got milk just as good as she could give them, herself. 





That’s not surprising, for every Borden product is 
backed by research and quality control as pains- 
taking as any in the food industry. 





| The Bon Wn Company 


+ 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, 
MULL-SOY, HEMO, BORDEN'’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 
INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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CORNERS AND COSTS 








WITH 
“Sandwich Fillings To Serve 100” 


Quantity sandwich-making takes less time, sand- 
wiches cost less, yet are unusually appetizing, when 
you use this helpful book. Designed for use in 
camps, lunchrooms, cafeterias and hospitals, 
each recipe makes generous fillings for 


100 sandwiches. 


_ Provide New Variety .. . with a wide choice 


of delicious, different filling combinations. 


Save Preparation Time . . . use of Pet Evaporated 
Milk in fillings makes them moist, eliminates need 


for butter or other spread. 


Keep Costs Low... inexpensive, easily-obtainable ingredients 
are combined with Pet Milk—and Pet Milk costs less generally 


than any other form of milk. 
SEND COUPON TODAY ‘ 


Bi... Add Extra Nourishment... by using milk in sandwich fillings. 
FREE Pet Milk supplies twice the milk nutrients of ordinary milk, 
COPY as well as extra vitamin D. 


PS Sandwich Fillings 
Pi % Sewe /00 


“- 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1448-E Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Please send me, free, one copy of “Sandwich Fillings To Serve 100.” 

















| I teach (subjects) in (grade) 
0% Name. 
a S 
, L 4 Street_ 
‘ SMe smee  N , City. State 


—< (Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of continental U. S.) 
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There’s a right KRAFT 


MIRACLE WHIP 
—a unique type 
that combines the 
features of a zesty 
boiled dressing and 
fine mayonnaise. 
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KRAFT MAYONNAISE 
—a rich blend of 
salad oil and eggs 

. fragrant vine- 
gars and spices... 
plus pure lemon juice. 


May 1950 


Like ham and eggs . . . pork and 
beans .. . chicken and dumplings, 
salads and dressings, too, should 


be complementary in flavor, com- 





BLUSHING PEAR SALAD 


5 pineapple slices, 


drained SS Jas, 
Lettuce ee 
5 cinnamon pear KRAFT MAYONNAISE 
halves, drained e [aon “= 
Kroft w , 
Mayonnaise ees 


Place a slice of pineapple in each of 
five nests of lettuce arranged around 
the edge of a chop plate. Place a cin- 
namon pear half, flat side down, on 
each pineapple slice, radiating the 
pears from the center of the plate 
Serve with Kraft Mayonnaise in a 
small bow! placed in the center of the 
chop plate. ‘ 

Cinnamon pear halves are made by 
letting them stand for an hour in a 
syrup made by heating the juice from 
a can of pears and dissolving one- 
fourth pound of cinnamon candies 
in it. 








FRENCH DRESSING 
—smooth and 
tangy, this dressing 
is made of choice 
oils and vinegars, 
superbly seasoned. 





LIMELIGHT SALAD 


2 pkgs. lime gelatin 


dessert a 
Strawberries a ; ’ 
ae MIRACLE WHIP 
Miracle Whip Salad - we 

Dressing or a an 

Kraft Mayonnaise a te 


Prepare the gelatin as directed on the 
package, and pour it into individual 
molds. Chill until firm. Unmold them 
on a round chop plate. Fill the center 
of the plate with whole strawberries; 
around the edge place lettuce leaves 
filled with strawberries. Serve with 
Miracle Whip Salad Dressing or Kraft 
Mayonnaise. 





MIRACLE FRENCH 
—a true “french” 
French Dressing, 
deftly seasoned 
with that impor- 
tant touch of garlic. 








+ 

















patible in taste. As you know so 
well, a ‘happily mated” salad and 
dressing together make mighty 
delicious eating! 

Here, to prove the point for 
classroom discussions, is a spring- 


time quartet from the Kraft 
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Kitchen. They're salads and dress- 
ings carefully planned to be just 
right for each other. And every one 
of them—even the very decorative 
Tomato Rose Salad—is simple 
enough for even your beginning 


classes to make. 











TOMATO ROSE SALAD 


Firm tomotoes 
Philadelphia Brand Cream Cheese 


Mitk ~ \ Fe 
Hard-cooked eggs MIRACLE 


Watercress FRENCH DRESSING 


Miracle French Dressing 

Peel the tomatoes and chill them. 
Slightly soften cream cheese with milk 
Form two rows of petals on each 
tomato by pressing level teaspoons of 
the softened cheese against the side 
of the tomato, then drawing the tea- 
spoon down with a curving motion 
Sprinkle the center of each tomato 
with hard-cooked egg yolk pressed 
through a strainer. Serve on crisp 
watercress, with Miracle French 
Dressing. 





SPRING MEDLEY SALAD 


Lettuce Green onions 
Sliced peeled tomatoes Kroft French 
Dressing 

Sliced radishes 
Carrot sticks ~ EY“) 
Coched peas KRAFT/FRENCH 
Sliced unpeeled ; 
scored cucumber DRESSING 

we y ~ 
Hard-cooked egg . oe 


halves 


Place five large lettuce leaves on a 
round chop plate, and fill the leaves, 
respectively, with sliced tomatoes, 
sliced radishes, carrot sticks, peas and 
sliced cucumbers. Arrange the egg 
halves in the center, and the green 
onions between the lettuce leaves 
Serve with Kraft French Dressing. 
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ambled 


CARNATION 
“CREAMY” SCRAMBLED EGGS 


4 eggs VY, cup Carnation Milk, 
3%, teaspoon salt undiluted 
Vg teaspoon pepper 1 tablespoon butter 


Beat eggs. Add salt, pepper and Carnation 
Milk; beat again. Melt butter in saucepan 
over medium heat; add egg mixture. Cook 
slowly, stirring occasionally, until firm but 
not hard. Serves 4. Undiluted Carnation Milk 
gives scrambled eggs a wonderful “creamy” 
flavor, yet costs less than half asmuchascream. 

















TO GIVE YOU MILK THAT WHIPS! 


And nothing but water is removed from Carnation Milk. (Only 
vitamin D is added.) Sothis famous milk “from Contented Cows”’ 
has twice the food value of ordinary Milk! No other form of milk 
has so many uses—in your classroom or in your home kitchen! 








For whipped toppings...coffee, and most other cream uses, 
leave Carnation undiluted. It’s thick as cream, easy to whip. 








For cooking...and all other regular milk purposes, just restore 
part of the water. Even when you dilute it with an equal amount 
of water, Carnation is richer than your state standard for 
Grade A Milk! Use it regularly, to save both milk and cream 
money every day—at home and in the classroom! 








“from Contented Cows’ 
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CARNATION 
WHIPPED LEMON TOPPING 


Vy cup Carnation Milk 1 tablesp 1 jvice 
(undiluted) 1 teaspoon grated 

2 tablespoons sugar lemon peel 
Chill bowl and beater; place Carnation Milk 
in freezing compartment of your refrigerator 
until it is icy-cold. Whip Carnation until stiff. 
Add sugar, lemon juice and peel. Continue 
whipping to blend in lemon juice. 





NEW CLASSROOM RECIPES: Send for free 
‘Velvet Blend Book.’’ The Carnation Co., 
Dept. B-50, Los Angeles 36, California 
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Informative Booklet 
Offered FREE! 


To help in the teaching of home 


freezing, a 28-page booklet—‘‘How 
to Enjoy Better Meals with Less 
Work at Lower Cost’’—is offered. 


This is a complete and compre- | 


hensive piece of literature, pro- 
fusely illustrated, covering every 
phase of the modern Home Freezer 
and its uses. Includes fruit and 
vegetable freezing charts. No home 
economics teacher will want to be 
without this extremely helpful 
booklet, offered absolutely FREE. 


Use coupon! 
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‘WHAT IS A 
| FARM & HOME 
FREEZER? 


“An Electric Farm and Home| 
Freezer is the household type of 
low-temperature, mechanically 
| refrigerated cabinet used exclu- 
\sively for the freezing and/or 
| storage of frozen foods.” 

It is in no sense a substitute 
for the conventional household 
refrigerator. 

Of course... it’s ELECTRIC! 








FARM & HOME 
FREEZER SECTION | 


National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association 


ADMIRAL « BEN-HUR « BISHOP 
COOLERATOR « CROSLEY « DEEPFREEZE 
FRIGIDAIRE « GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON e¢ HOTPOINT 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
KELVINATOR * NORGE e SANITARY 
SCHAEFER « SEEGER e STEINHORST 
SUB-ZERO « WESTINGHOUSE « WHITING 
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FREEZING CAPTURES STUDENTS FANCY 


Home economics students throughout 

the country seek instruction in 
| newest method of food preservation 
| and storage — home freezing 


addition to their home eco- 
nomics installations, not 
only because parents and 
pupils alike are pleased and 
benefited, but because instal- 


| That’s why teaching the ease 
of use and the advantages of 
| the modern home freezer has 
become a “must” in leading 
schools throughout the coun- 
try. Such instruction includes | lation presents no problem. 
home freezing and storage of | No special wiring is required 
both fresh and cooked foods. | for an Electric Freezer. It 
This advancement in home| may be located wherever 
economics teaching is due to | most convenient, and simply 
the fact that about two mil-| plugged into an ordinary 
lion American families now | electric outlet. 
have Freezers. To keep up| {ome economies teachers, 
with the times, the school! members of school boards, 
home economics curriculum | and other school officials may 
must include courses in the get complete information 
use of this equipment that) shout this appliance that is 
makes fresh foods available | now a “must” in every home 


in the home the year ’round, 
regardless of season. 


No special wiring 


Schools have welcomed this | 


economics department, from 
local electric service com- 
panies, appliance sales organ- 
izations, or by writing to the 
manufacturers. 








! 
l | 
| Send for FREE booklet! | 
| To receive, absolutely FREE, copy | 
abs py | 

| of ‘How to Enjoy Better Meals with 
| Less Work at Lower Cost,’’ use the | 
coupon addressed to the Journal of | 
Home Economics in the Coupon Sec- | 
! tion of this magazine. | 
l 
Se ee fl 








Washington News 





* This item marked urgent requests your special 
attention With your ballot, 
which we hope you have received by this time, we 

not just 
It will, if you will help, 


and consideration. 


enclosed a questionnaire another one, 
but an important one. 
give us the kind of information that will be neces- 
sary to point up the opportunities for positions 
home economics. 

As a part of the series called “The Outlook for 
Women,” the Women’s Bureau the U.S. De- 


partment of Labor is considering a study in the 


in 


of 


entire field of home economics. The important 
information which you ean provide by filling out 
the questionnaire will contribute to the data 


necessary. 

* “The fourth component of peace—one which 
must underlie all the 
deep and genuine understanding among the peoples 
derived 


and permeate others—is a 
of 1c orid, a sVinpathe ic Incerstane 1g 
f the world Vv thetic understandi 
from a common commitment to universal truths,” 


wrote Milton S. Eisenhower in the March 1950 
JOURNAL. 
The Voice of America program beamed each 


day to foreign countries is one way the Department 
of State is endeavoring to create such an under- 
standing. On April 12, the AHEA staff and a 
group of Washington home economists watched a 
“live” Voice of America program being planned 
and produced. 
of national news and an interpretation of the gov- 


Each program includes a summary 


ernment’s foreign policy, based on major current 
issues in the United States. For a better under- 
standing on the visitors’ part, they were permitted 
to express their reaction to the program after the 
broadcast and to discuss policies and problems. 


* “Education is no place to economize. [\liter- 
acy is the perfect breeding ground for would-be 

Ignorance anywhere is a threat every- 
These ideas Margaret Chase Smith, U.S. 


dictators. 


where.” 





Senator from Maine, expressed in an address to 

educators at the 76th annual convention of the 

American Association of School Administrators. 
In March, however, the House Committee on 


Education and Labor rejected 8246, the federal 
aid to education bill, passed by the Senate. For 
federal aid to help alleviate 


looking for 


critical conditions in some of our schools, there was 


those 


some encouragement in that this committee voted 
by a narrow margin to consider hearings, after the 
Easter recess, on HR5939, the Burke bill, which 
authorizes appropriations of $300,000,000 “to 
sist states and territories in financing more equita- 


ble schedules of salaries for teachers in public ele- 


as- 


mentary and secondary schools and to promote 
Al- 


needs 


the general welfare, and for other purposes.” 
though the phrase “and for other purposes” 
definition, a bill providing for an increase in salaries 
would help in a large measure to reduce the short- 
age of teachers, particularly in elementary grades, 
where salaries tend to be at the level. A 
report shows that 48.1 per cent of public schoo! 
teachers were paid less than $2400 in 1947-48. 
Being heard currently by a special subecommit- 


lowe st 


tee are measures which would provide federal aid 
to states for school construction programs. Among 
bills being discussed is HR1551 (Lueas, Texas), 
which would provide for $600,000,000 to be 


tributed as a grant-in-aid or loan program 


(lis- 


* The annual report of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation that, 1948-49, 
the enrollment in federally aided vocational classes 
slightly over three 
27,000 


brings to our attention in 


increased to an all-time high 


million. Moreover, during 1948-49, nearly 
foreign students were admitted to colleges and 
universities in the United States as compared to 


21,000 in 1947-48. 

* An increase in AHEA membership is reported 
for 24 states, as of April 1, 1950, over their 1948-49 
totals. They are Arkansas, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 


New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina. Tennessee. 
Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


Is your state among these? 
We need 202 more members to reach our 1948-49 


total. You can help! 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, July 11 to 14, 1950 
Headquarters: Mechanics Hall 
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THE 1950 CENSUS 








In this symposium, four well-known home economists explain how we can make profe ‘- 


sional use of the information in the 1950 census. 


at the University of Illinois. 
of field studies and training of the lt 


Miss Collings is a home 


’ S. Extension Service. 


Dr. Re idisa prof ssor of economics 
with the 


Dr. Re ynolds isan economist 


economist division 


with the Bure au of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. and Dr. ( owle S78 a pro- 


fessor of home economics at the Unive rsity of Wisconsin. 


WHAT IT WILL TELL ABOUT FAMILIES 


WO changes have been taking place in the 


data of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census that 
are of special interest to home economists: 
(a) a greater variety of facts is being collected 
from families, and (b) much more as to their inter- 
relations is being published. The first U. 5. census, 
for the vear 1790, and every one since have among 
other things secured facts as to family size and 
composition and occupation of earners. For 1790, 
1900, and 1930, special reports were prepared as 
but 


life 


families of various sizes, 
that 


were not included in reports. 


to the frequency of 


many facts collected related to family 

About twenty-five vears ago, the American Home 
Economics Association helped to finance a study 
of the 1920 census data for the city of Chieago in 
order to explore some interrelations of great im- 
portance to home economists that. could be shown 
by data already on the schedules. This study, 
Chicago Families by Day Monroe, not only de- 
scribed the size and composition of Chicago fami- 
lies but revealed who was supporting the young chil- 
dren, What the families of earning homemakers were 
like, the nature of broken families, and many other 
things that had not been systematically investigated 
before by use of census data. 

These planning the tabulations of the 1940 census 


data made use of this study. In addition in this 
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census, two new types of data were collected: 
(a) about family income, chiefly the size of annual 
wage and salary income, and (b) about the dwelling 
occupied; for example, value or rent paid, facilities, 
and state of repair. The net effect of these data was 
a series of general and special reports on family 
life. These provide a mine of information to which 
home economists and many others repeatedly turn 
thie 


Among the following: 


“Women by number of children under 5 vy 


special reports are 
vears ol 
age,” “Size of family and age of head,” “Employ- 
ment and family characteristics of women,” “Char- 


acteristics of persons (mostly full-time homemak- 


ers) not in the labor foree,” “Educational attaln- 
ments by economic characteristics and marital 
status,” “Income and rent.” 


During the vears 1940 to 1950, the U.S. Bureau 


(‘ensus greatly expanded its collection ol 


oft the 


data by means of sample surveys, thus increasing 


the data available for following changes relating 


to family living; for example, the extent to which 


families were moving to “new” communities, the 


overcrowding of dwellings, the gainful employment 
of women and children, and marital status. In 
many ways, the most important innovation of these 
vears Was annual reports, beginning in 1945, on the 
distribution of the money income of families. 


The 1950 schedule is very similar to that of 1940 
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with, however, more complete coverage of sources 
of income. From the data thus gathered can be 
expected a great many very valuable reports reveal- 
ing the interrelation of family size, composition, in- 
come, type of dwelling, and the education and occu- 
pation of members along much the same lines as 
those of 1940 and of the sample surveys made during 
the forties. 

Two changes in definition are likely to be of spe- 
cial interest to home economists, one related to a 
separation among types of families, the other to the 
distinction between rural and urban communities. 

Apart from some special tabulations made during 
the forties, the 1940 family data are shown with 
a family defined as the related group living in one 
household. Single individuals living apart from any 
relative were described as “one-person families.” 

In the reports of the 1950 census data, those per- 
sons living apart from relatives will be described 
as individuals; families will be the related groups 
of two or more who live together in a single house- 
hold. In addition, some important types of families 
are to be recognized. Within a household, there 
may be primary and secondary families. The first 
consists of the head of the household and those in 
it related to the head. A secondary family is de- 
fined as a group of related persons living in a house- 
hold but not related to its head. In addition, there 
are also to be facts as to subfamilies which may 
be a part of a primary family. A subfamily may 
be a husband-wife group or a parent-child group 


WHAT IT WILL TELL ABOUT 


HE home economist working in rural areas 

who wishes background knowledge of eco- 

nomic and social facts will find the 1950 
census a valuable tool, useful in curriculum develop- 
ment and program planning. As with any tool, its 
characteristic design and peculiar features must be 
understood for the tool to be used most effectively. 
The census does not deliver facts on family living 
already interpreted for the user. Before census 
information can be of maximum use, the various 
statistics relative to a problem must be set over 
against each other and some real spade work done 


to reach an adequate interpretation. 

That portion of the 1950 census dealing with the 
population enumeration was designed to provide 
such facts about rural living as the size of the 


May 1950 


residing in a household and related to its head, 
but it does not include the head of the household nor 
his wife. Such distinctions as these are essential 
for gauging the extent to which families are doubled 
up and the need for additional housing units. The 
data will also be of great interest to those con- 
cerned with family relations. 

For many years, it has been recognized that some 
places have been classed as rural rather than urban 
merely because they have not been incorporated. 
Some but not all of these were unincorporated sub- 
urban areas around large cities. For the 1950 
census, the “urban fringe” of the large cities and 
the larger unincorporated villages will be identified. 
If these have a population of 2500 or more, they 
will be classed as urban. Insofar as family life 
is affected by place of residence, this change in 
definition will make possible a more accurate ap- 
praisal of certain conditions affecting family life 

There is little likelihood that the initial reports 
of the 1950 data, even though greatly expanded 
over those of 1940, will exhaust possibilities of the 
data in describing family situations important to 
many people. Just as Dr. Monroe used 1920 data 
to show the value of additional tabulations of “old” 
data, so further pioneering is needed in exploring 
the possibilities of the new data collected, and also 
of the old data in order that they contribute as 
fully as possible to an understanding of the ever- 
changing conditions of families and factors affecting 


them. 


RURAL FAMILIES 


MARY LOUISE COLLINGS 


rural population, farm and rural nonfarm; its com- 
position by race, age, sex; school attendance, num- 
ber of school years completed by persons five years 
of age and over; employment and major occupations 
of those employed; marital status and income. This 
vear, a sample of heads of families and all other 
persons 14 years of age and over will be asked to 
report their net income from all sourees—including 
work as employees for wages and salary or from 
their own business, including farming. 

The agricultural census for 1950 will provide 
such facts as the number and size of farms, amount 
and value of specified crops harvested, amount and 
value of livestock and livestock products raised, 
tenure of operators, hours of farm labor by oper- 
ator, number of other family members doing farm 
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work, and number of operators having mortgages. 
The farmer will be asked to report the distance 
from his farm to the trading center and how much 
of this distance is over dirt or other unimproved 
roads. He will be asked to report the number of 
days of off-farm work, also whether off-farm work 
was his major source of income. 

This year, for the first time, a sample of farm- 
operator families will be asked to fill out their own 
census questionnaires. The census enumerator will 
review each questionnaire when he calls for it and 
will help to interpret difficult questions. 

While the statistics are to be summarized in 
greatest detail on a state and county basis, as for- 
merly, certain tabulations will be presented for 
each minor civil division. The latter type of in- 
formation is particularly helpful in localizing prob- 
lem areas. 

Bare statistics have little popular appeal. How 
can’we find the human values behind the statistics? ' 
Considered specifically, what can a home demon- 
stration agent, for example, find in these lengthy 
tables that will help her grasp the size and nature 
of the problems involved in rural family living in 
her county? 

The number of farms and the size of the farm 
population will indicate to the agent the extent to 
which there is pressure on the land. A growing 
rural population and a declining number of farms 
make the matter of off-the-farm job opportunities 
of vital importance. The trends in the number of 
tenants and wage laborers indicate the system of 
land operation and, again, the pressure for land. 
Where one’s whole level of living is associated with 
the land available, the pressure on land is tre- 
mendously important. 

The home demonstration agent will want to com- 
pute the median family income for the rural-farm 


‘Rural Sociology Report No. 26, compiled by W. E. Gar- 
nett of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacks- 
burg. Virginia, has an introduction which is extremely useful 
in helping to interpret census and other economic and social 


data 


WHAT IT WILL TELL ABOUT 


HE 1950 census of housing will provide 

much useful information to home economists 

who are especially concerned with this as- 
pect of family living. 


and rural-nonfarm families in her county. But 
this is not enough. She will want to see the dis- 
tribution of rural families by income above and 
below the average. Though the family income data 
may not be precise, especially for farm families, 
tables in the 1950 census will, for the first time, 
provide data for computing such a distribution. 
These figures will give a picture of the range in eco- 
nomic status of the rural families in a county. 

Yields, livestock, population density, the value 
of produce per acre, and the proportion of the in- 
come from various products are a reflection of the 
type of farming, of the quality of the land, and 
of farm efficiency. These and similar data indicate 
to an agent the base which supports the living 
standards she is trying to inculeate. They do more. 
To one trained in rural sociology, these data picture 
the type of farming conditions, the way of life of 
the people, and even their political philosophy. 

Although figures on the value and composition of 
the farm family’s food supply are important as a 
supplement to the picture of farm income, unfortu- 
nately the 1950 census will not provide such in- 
formation. 

The composition of the rural population—age, 
sex, race, and such indications of economic status 
as value of farm land and buildings, implements, 
and machinery—together with the number of rural 
homes in the county or the population density per 
square mile, will give the agent some index of the 
population available for membership in various 
community organizations. The number of actual 
organization memberships in contrast with the pop- 
ulation facts will help her see to what extent there 
is social strain, inertia, or other organization prob- 
lems that affect group relationships. 

Data indicating the educational level of rural 
adults will guide home demonstration agents in 
choosing programs for groups and appropriate, help- 
ful teaching materials. 

The 1950 census, like previous ones, will be a use- 
ful fact book. What will these facts represent in 
terms of human values? 


HOUSING 


LUCILE W. REYNOLDS 


The first decennial census of housing was taken 
in 1940. Thus, for the first time in the history of 
the United States, we obtained a picture of the 
housing of all American families. The 1950 census 
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will reveal the changes that have occurred in the 
housing inventory during the last 10 years. Hous- 
ing census enumerators assigned to a specific area 
obtain information regarding all dwelling units, 
those on farms as well as those that are located in 
nonfarm areas. The same schedule is used for 
both but, as Miss Cowles will indicate in her article 
on page 345, some questions are asked only of 
nonfarm families. 

The housing schedule for the 17th decennial 
census is very similar to the one used in 1940. 
The information to be obtained is concerned chiefly 
with (a) characteristics of dwelling units and (b) 
facilities. 

(Characteristics include the type of living quar- 
ters (house, apartment, flat, trailer, or tent), the 
type of structure (detached, semidetached, or 
attached), number of rooms in the unit, the year 
built, and the condition. Facilities include piped 
water supply, toilet facilities, bathtub or shower, 
electric lighting, refrigeration equipment, heating 
equipment, heating fuel, and principal fuel used 
for cooking. 

In addition to the information on the housing 
schedule, the agricultural census schedule includes 
two questions on household equipment that will be 
of special interest to home economists working in 
rural areas. Farm families will be asked if they 
have an electric washing machine and if they have 
a home freezer. 

A few questions from the 1940 housing schedule 
have been rephrased for the 1950 schedule to get 
more precise information, and a few questions have 
been added. Thus, in 1940, families were asked if 
they had running water in their dwellings; in 1950, 
they will be asked if they have both hot and cold 
running water, cold water only, or no running 
water. 

In 1940, the enumerators were asked to indieate 
on the schedule whether the dwelling was or was 
not in need of major repairs. This question has 
been omitted from the schedule for the 1950 census. 
Instead, the enumerator is asked to indicate 
whether the dwelling is or is not dilapidated. 

Some of the items on the 1950 housing census 
schedule are on a 20 per cent sample basis; that is, 
certain questions will be asked of one out of every 
five families. The following items are on_ this 
basis: heating equipment and heating fuel, electric 
lighting and refrigeration, kitchen sink and cook- 
ing fuel, radio and television, and year structure 
was built. This procedure will reduce the time re- 
quired and hence the cost of taking each schedule. 


It is believed that this sample will be large enough 


May 1950 


to yield usable data for census tracts, smaller 
urban places, and counties as well as cross-tabu- 
lations of data for larger areas. 

Important as it is to have an inventory of hous- 
ing for the country as a whole or for any one state, 
the home demonstration agent or the home eco- 
nomies teacher is especially concerned with the 
housing of families in the county, town, or city in 
which she works. 

A brief glance at the 1940 housing census data 
for a rural county indicates the kind of information 
provided for every county. Take a county in Wis- 
consin, for example. In 1940, there were 2,494 
dwelling units on farms in Door County, and 80 
per cent of them were occupied. Less than 10 per 
cent of these houses had been built between 1930 
and 1940; more than 40 per cent, before 1900. 
Overcrowding existed in 13 of every 100 occupied 
farm dwellings.’ 

In 1940, one half of the farmhouses in Door 
County had electricity; 16 of every 100 had run- 
ning water; 12 of every 100 had a bathtub on 
shower; and fewer than 10 of every 100 had a 
mechanical refrigerator. 

The 1940 housing census presented similar in- 
formation for Sturgeon Bay, the county seat ot 
Door County. At that time, this small city (the 
only one in the County) had 1,518 occupied dwell- 
ing units. Fourteen of every 100 dwellings in this 
center had been built in the 1930-40 decade; 30 out 
of every 100 had been built before 1900. Over- 
crowding existed in 12 of every 100 dwelling units 
Only 15 of every 100 dwelling units lacked a flush 
toilet, but 30 of every 100 had neither a bathtub 
nor shower. 

It is known that for the country as a whole there 
has been a large amount of building during the 
last 10 years. It is known, too, that great progress 
has been made in providing electricity on farms 
and in modernizing existing dwellings throughout 
the nation. The 1950 housing census will reveal 
the magnitude of these changes. 

The Bureau of the Census plans to publish the 
findings in several series. For the first series, 
simple distributions of the dwelling-unit inven- 
tories by their characteristics will be shown for 
each state by rural and urban areas with county 
totals, rural-nonfarm and rural-farm parts of coun- 
ties, incorporated and unincorporated places of 
1,000 and more, and urbanized areas. Later, the 
various bulletins for a state from each of the series 
will be bound into a state volume. 


‘As here defined, overcrowding exists when there is more 


than one person per room, 
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WHAT IT WILL TELL ABOUT 


ERY little information on housing in the 

1950 census pertains to nonfarm housing 

alone. For the most part, the material 
for the nonfarm group will be identical with that 
for all housing, either for every dwelling or for 
a 20 per cent sample. 

Some special data, however, will be available on 
nonfarm dwellings, differing according to whether 
owner-occupied, rented, or vacant. It will thus 
be possible to determine the percentage of vacan- 
cies in urban and rural nonfarm areas, and, for 
occupied dwellings, to check on the proportion of 
families who are tenants or home owners. 

Data on the level of the housing market which 
will be of considerable interest will be in terms 
of resale prices. This information is to be ob- 
tained by getting the probable sale price of owner- 
occupied dwellings and the price being asked for 
vacant dwellings which are for sale. 

Some information about the current mortgage 
situation will be secured for owner-occupied non- 
farm dwellings. For 100 per cent of these dwell- 
ings, the information secured will consist merely 
of finding out whether or not the building is now 
mortgaged. This will give the person interested 
in the family’s financial situation an indication 
of the number who are carrying a debt for home 
ownership. The amount of the debt and the details 
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NONFARM HOUSING 


MAY L. COWLES 


of financing will not be asked, since it is believed 
that the homemaker, who in most instances answers 
the census enumerator’s questions, does not know 
these details. A later survey on a sample basis 
is contemplated to secure further data on mortgage 
characteristics, 

Information to be secured about tenant-occupied 
dwellings centers in the yearly or monthly amounts 
paid for shelter. In addition to the contract rent 
paid, the oecupant will be asked the average 
monthly bills for water, electricity, and gas, and 
the vearly total for heating. Since there is no 
uniformity as to services covered by contract 
rent, this supplementary information gives the 
totals on a basis which is comparable. The monthly 
rent asked for vacant nonfarm units intended 
for tenancy will be secured, but for the vacant 
dwellings no information will be forthcoming as 
to the inelusion of utilities or other services in the 
rent. 

The probable amount charged in rent for fur- 
nishings is to be found by means of a question to 
tenants of furnished units as to the probable rental 
of the dwelling if unfurnished. Since this differen- 
tial is usually determined by the owner rather 
than by the renter, it seems likely that the renter, 
to whom the question is directed, may have little 


notion of the correct answer. 


An Added Ingredient for Your Boston Trip 


Not long ago. an AHEA member wrote the editorial office to recommend 


an article for reading before the Boston annual meeting. 


It is “Literary 


Landmarks of Massachusetts” by William H. Nicholas in the March 1950 issue 


of The National Geographic Magazine. 
trations, entices the reader to follow 
that are closely linked with our American heritage. 


This article, with its excellent illus- 


its trail among Massachusetts homes 


For instance, Concord 


should not be forgotten in an AHEA visitor's itinerary. In Concord’s Orchard 
House, where Louisa May Alcott wrote Little Women, our convention goers 
may relive their childhood joy in the family relationships of Jo, Meg, Beth, 


and Amy March and their “Marmee.” 


Incidentally, Louisa May helped the 


family budget considerably by her famous best-seller. Home economists may 
also want to see the Old Manse where Hawthorne and his family lived at Con- 


cord or may go to Salem for a view of the original “House of the Seven 


Giables.” 


tier’s home, familiar to all through “Snowbound 
Pictures and deftly chosen stories in The Na- 


of Longfellow and Lowell. 


They may be interested in the Haverhill farmhouse which was Whit- 


and the Cambridge homes 


tional Geographic article invite readers to a post-convention pilgrimage. 





An International Work Camp in Finland 


GERTRUDE ESTEROS 


Miss Esteros is assistant professor and acting 
head of the related art section of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Min- 
nesota. She spent a summer at a voluntary 
international work camp helping to re-estab- 


lish Finnish farmers. 


URING the summer of 1948, I helped dig 
foundations for homes in Finland. It was 
an opportunity that came through the 
overseas work camp program of the American 
Friends Service Committee—a program that in- 
volved 32 international voluntary work camps in 
13 different countries. I felt fortunate to be 
accepted for participation in one of the six camps 
located in Finland—fortunate not only because | 
believe in the service philosophy of the camps but 
because Finland is my parents’ birthplace. 

Before leaving America, I learned that the real 
purpose of the work would be to put into practice 
a belief that is well expressed in the Declaration 
of Human Rights: 

All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act toward one another in a spirit of brotherhood 

The Finnish camps were sponsored jointly by a 
Finnish work camp organization and the American 
Friends Service Committee. During the winter 
and spring months, the Finnish organization had 
decided upon the most needed locations for service 
camps and had held meetings with local people to 
determine some of the particular kinds of work to 
be done. All six of the camps were in northern or 
central Finland, and the work was designed to help 
families who were victims of the war. 

I was assigned to a camp at Salahmi, a village 
in the north-central portion of the country. The 
majority of the families of that community were 
evacuees from Karelia, a territory which previously 
formed southeastern Finland but which became 
Russian territory after the war. Most of these 
Finnish families had lost their first homes in the 
1939 war but had gone back to rebuild when the 
fighting with Russia ceased. However, after the 
settlement which resulted in Russian ownership of 
Karelia, the Finnish families moved to new areas. 
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The government was assisting in this resettle- 
ment by giving some financial assistance and by 
making farm plots available on long-term loans 
In the area where our work camp was located, most 
of the evacuee families were settling on “cold” 
farms—so called because they were on forest area 
with no clearing or buildings. 

Our camp was housed in a two-room country 
school near a stream which provided water for 
drinking and bathing. There were 24 workers ot 
varied background in the camp. One half were 
Finnish; the other half came from six different 
The Finns, just like the other workers, 
varied in age from 21 to a little over 40 and varied 


countries. 
widely in occupation. There were four university 
or college students, a personnel worker from a large 
factory, a worker from a bookbinding establish- 
ment, one teacher, one director of a workers’ eve- 
ning school, a public health nurse, a social worker, 
and a builder’s apprentice. From America came 
a minister, a social worker, and a teacher; from 
England a social worker; from Denmark a librar- 
lan, two students, and a teacher; from Germany 
a Hitler-trained youth who did not vet have an 
established job or profession; and from India 
a husband and wife teacher-team. All had three 
things in common: a more than average educational 
background, some active war experience or persona! 
tragedy connected with the last war, and a wish to 
do some work toward better understanding among 
peoples of different countries. Some, more than 
others, were looking for spiritual values. All had 
come to work. Our daily schedule will bear that 
out. Our day began with breakfast at 5:30 and 
quiet group meditation from 6:00 until 6:30 
Active work usually lasted from 7:00 a. m. until 
4:00 or 4:30 p.m. After that, we took time for a 
swim and cleanup before supper, which was over 
early in order that evenings could be free for a 


variety of activities. 


Translating Discussions 


Among the most important of the evening activ- 
ities were biweekly discussions on subjects sug- 
vested by the groups. These discussions ranged 
from searching philosophical questioning to ex- 
planation of various aspects of living represented 
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by different members present. Community people 
often joined in these discussions. All comments 
were translated into English and Finnish—ob- 
viously it Was necessary on most occasions to have 
additional interpretations in German or French. 
I had always supposed that translated discussions 
would be very cumbersome. However, they proved 
to have many advantages. When each statement 
had to be translated into one or two languages, a 
speaker was likely to consider carefully not only 
his idea but his choice of words. Furthermore, since 
translation was done in paragraphs, there was op- 
portunity to pause and give thought more fre- 
quently than is usual. I was in the enviable posi- 
tion of being able to understand both of the major 
languages and to serve as translator part of the 
time. Other evening activities included weekly 
community recreation held on an open field near 
the camp. We campers and the community people 
alternated direction of the recreation, which in- 
cluded folk dancing, singing, games of many kinds, 
sports, and contests. People walked or came by 
bievele from many miles around. We were invited 
to more homes for coffee or steam baths than we 
could possibly manage. However, it was these 
personal family contacts which were perhaps most 
significant. We attended a wedding dance. the 
traditional midsummer festival, and many other 
gatherings. 

At all social gatherings we were asked to con- 
tribute as a group or as individual nationalities 
Summer evenings in Finland are always long, for 
the country is as far north as Alaska. During 
the last days of June, the sun never sets completely. 


Sharing Talents and Abilities 

It was interesting to see how camp activities were 
organized by group decision and consent. Very 
soon the particular contributions that various mem- 
bers could make became evident. For example, 
the women campers took turns preparing food. Be- 
cause of my home economics training, it was easier 
for me than for many others to manage the kitchen 
activities and to get menu variation from very 
limited supplies. Therefore, I was asked to act 
as food adviser. In like manner, we had advisers 
for work schedule, tools, recreation, and group dis- 
cussions. All participated in all kinds of activities, 
but particular abilities were used to advantage. 

But it was our work that was of primary im- 
portance It gave meaning and purpose to the 
group. The local committee in the community 
along with a work camp representative had decided 


upon six families who most needed assistance and 


asked us to help those families construct homes. In 
addition, we were asked to start work on a com- 
munity health house. In each case, we worked 
with the families concerned and naturally the direc- 
tion of activity was by them. Our contributions 
were hand labor and some tools. Many good dis- 
cussions took place during rest or lunch stops. 
Often I felt humbled by the tremendous faith the 
Finnish people have in America. They trust her 
and feel she is their very good friend. Much of this 
trust seems to come through personal contacts with 
friends and relatives in America who have sent 
countless letters and packages. 


Understanding Happens Between Individuals 


While engaged in physical labor like digging, 
raking hay, or nailing shingles on a roof, there is 
opportunity for reflection. I began to realize more 
fully than ever before that although national plan- 
ning and policy are important in a peace program, 
real understanding happens between individuals. 
That the Finnish people in Salahmi understood 
the bigger aims of work camp activity was made 
evident to me on one of our last days in that com- 
munity. The Danish student and I were nailing 
boards to serve as a framework for the new health 
house foundation when a man came by to ask us 
to have coffee at his home. He was an evacuee, 
but not one whom we had helped during the sum- 
mer. When I replied to his invitation by saying 
we had only started the day’s work and that there 
was much to do, he said, 

There isn’t much we can do to show our appreciation 
However, we want you to know that although your work 
has helped us, there is something else that is much more 
important—the fact that you wanted to come, and that you 


did come That gives us courage 


Another thing I learned was that people of differ- 
ent backgrounds and conflicting ideals can work 
together. There is real value in work for a com- 
mon cause. We agreed at the end of the summer 
that the two unifying factors in the camp had been 
work and meditation. 

In Helsinki, in mid-August, we attended a con- 
ference of workers from all six of the camps in 
Finland. Its purpose was to clarify values in the 
total experience and to try to see ways in which 
these values and ideals could be put into prac- 
tice after work camp. The fundamental problem 
for all of us is that our ideals are loftier than our 
actions. For that reason, a work camp experience 
is spiritually stimulating. It demonstrates that 
high ideals can be put into practice through verv 


simple everyday tasks 








Clothes Help Build Personality 


KATHERINE H. READ 


Mrs. Read is professor of household admin- 
istration and director of nursery schools in the 
School of Home Economics at Oregon State 
College. She is a graduate of Mills College 
and has an MS degree from Purdue University. 


LOTHES make the man! 

This statement, though superficial when 
applied to an adult, may have more mean- 
For the child, clothes may 
They may be- 


ing in regard to a child. 
make growing up easier or harder. 
come a symbol of security, an extension of self, a 
way of identifying with someone, a means of real 
satisfaction. Clothes may go a long way toward 
making the man! 

In handling an infant, we now recognize the im- 
portance of dressing him in clothing that does not 
require much twisting, turning, or pulling, especially 
pulling of garments over his head. This kind of 
clothing becomes a factor in building a comfortable 
world for the baby, a world in which he is more 
likely to feel secure. 


How Do Clothes Influence Children? 


What about the influence of clothes on the pre- 
school child? How do clothes make it easier or 
harder for him to grow up? 

Bobby, for example, comes to nursery school in a 
snow suit with tiny buttons on the leggings. He 
sits and waits for the teacher to unbutton these 
little buttons for him; she 
knows that he cannot get them undone by himself. 
To try would only mean discouraging failure. She 
finds herself growing irritated as a button 
catches on a frayed button-hole thread. After 
his outer wraps are off, Bobby needs help before he 
His pants are buttoned onto a 


she does so because 


small 


can go to the toilet. 
waist. Since his clumsy two-year-old fingers can- 
not manage these buttons easily, it must be hard 
for him to feel like an adequate person ready to 
meet the demands of the world. He has to struggle 
to accomplish a simple task which can be done by 
other children with more suitable clothing in a few 
seconds. Bobby is a passive child. He waits for 
the teacher to lead him into an activity. How much 
“aused by his having to sit 


of his passivity is 


and wait for help with his clothes? Would he be 
had that 
made him feel more adequate? 

Tom has the same kind of clothing as Bobby, a 
the legs, 


different if he been dressed in clothes 


snow suit with small buttons on 


straps that get twisted, a double-breasted effect on 


many 


the coat, and, in his inside clothing, an elaborate set 
of buttons at the waist. He does not sit and wait 
for the teacher's help, for Tom is an active, outgoing 
child. 
fering with their efforts, getting into 
Not able to help himself, he distracts the others. 
As with Bobby, the behavior which is characteristic 


He begins to play with other children, inter- 
“mischief.” 


in the dressing situation appears in other situations. 
He seems to feel no responsibility in the playroom 
and takes little part in picking up, or in co-operat- 
ing in the quiet time at rest. If it had been easier 
for him to take more responsibility with his own 
clothes, would his behavior be different? 

Betty, on the other hand, is one of those children 
who make group life run more smoothly. She is 
purposeful, initiates activities, and is able to take 
Let us look at her clothes. 
She has a simple one-piece snow suit with a long 
Her little stocking cap pulls 
When to 
school, she unfastens the zipper, pulls her arms out 
of the suit, and lets it drop down. As she sits on 
the floor, she needs no help in pulling the knitted 
Betty is secure and confident. 


responsibility as well. 


zipper down the front. 


easily down over her ears. she comes 


cuff over her shoe. 
Her clothes have helped. They were selected for 
her by parents who considered her need to be inde- 
pendent and to be faced with tasks which made 
that independence easy to achieve. Their selection 
of suitable clothes gives an indication of the way 


in which Betty’s parents help her. 


An Avenue to Independence 


Suitable clothing offers an important avenue by 
which the child can begin to achieve the indepen- 
dence which every healthy child steadily craves as 
he leaves infaney behind. If, in dressing, he has a 
chance to succeed by himself, to gain the sense of 
being able to handle the demands the environment 
makes, he is growing in constructive ways. He is 
He will be less likely to 


seek control in destructive ways or to fight against 


becoming responsible. 
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the dependency which is still a necessary part of his 
world. He will be less likely to “give up” and take 
the passive role and remain the “baby.” The differ- 
ence in clothing may be small. Shoe laces with 
points so that the child can get them through the 
holes, socks without tight tops to go over five wiggly 
toes easily, pants with elastic bands that do not re- 
quire buttoning, dresses with raglan sleeves that 
do not catch an uncertain arm in a tight armhole, 
necks that open easily for a head to slip through, 
zippers whenever possible, large buttons rather than 
small ones, strong buttonholes and no loop type 
fastenings—these are small details by themselves 
but large in the difference they make in growth 
toward independence and self-respect. 

The adult who understands and respects these 
values can help the child, not only by keeping them 
in mind in the selection of clothes but also by the 
way she accepts the child’s efforts to dress himself. 
When a child reaches the “shoe lacing” stage, he 
may spend much of his spare time unlacing his 
shoes and then lacing them up again. It is like 
practicing scales! Lacing is a basic skill mastered 
by repetition. The job is often done poorly, with 
laces crossed in odd patterns, at first. But lacing 
one’s own shoes is an important step toward inde- 
pendence as well as an opportunity to develop motor 
skills. The parent who sees that the laces are not 
fraved and who can offer a helpful suggestion as to 
which lace to pick up next is really helping the child 
feel successful and adequate. These learnings are 
lost if the parent grows impatient and does the job 
herself to save time or to meet some standard of shoe 
lacing. In the same way, socks wrong side out, 
sweaters put on with the back in the front, unusual 
combinations of underwear may all serve the im- 
portant purpose of encouraging the child in taking 
a step toward independence, a step in building feel- 
ings of confidence and adequacy. <A wise parent 
will be satisfied with what is accomplished and 
value it. She will not make things “right” and thus 
reject the child’s efforts. 

After the child has begun to take responsibility 
for dressing himself, has found satisfaction in his 
independence, he will soon learn the proper ways 
to put on clothes. This lesson is a relatively easy 
one. There are, of course, things a parent can do 
to encourage the child’s interest and pride in his 
appearance. Children enjoy clothes of their favor- 
ite colors. A girl may become interested in clothes 
if she has socks that match a dress, and a boy may 
like his bright-colored plaid mittens. Children are 
sensitive to colors and enjoy bright ones. Recently, 
in one nursery school, a teacher came out on the 
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playground wearing a black raincoat. A_ child 
looked at her and remarked, “She looks dead.” He 
stayed away from her. Most children in nursery 
school notice a teacher’s new dress or a new orna- 
ment. They are “clothes conscious” because they 
are conscious of detail. They are alert in observing 
everything. Clothes come in for their share of 
interest, and the wise adult will build on this inter- 
est, slowly and carefully and with respect. She will 
select clothes for the child which appeal to him. 
She will give him choices within reasonable limits 
so that he can begin to learn about choosing his own 
clothes. 


“Keep Your Clothes Clean” 

Nothing could be more discouraging to a child’s 
interest in the subject of dress than to have con- 
stant issues over the question of keeping clothes 
clean. Cleanliness is not important to children. 
In fact, it runs counter to some rather strong im- 
pulses—to splash in mud puddles, to touch the 
sticky things around them, to enjoy all the sensory 
experiences which are the basis for satisfactions 
and understanding at this age. To try to keep 
clothes clean is to sacrifice many things, perhaps 
to develop a negative attitude toward clothes or 
an over-consciousness which interferes with activity. 
The child does not have the real reasons adults 
have for taking care of clothes. He does not do 
the washing or pay the bills!’ The child who has 
learned to “keep clean” at the preschool age is 
usually an overanxious child, handicapped in meet- 
ing experience and deprived of many sources of real 
satisfactions. He harbors, unconsciously, a resent- 
ment which may come out later in damaging ways. 
Children wear clothes to keep warm—not to keep 
clean. Many nursery school children have learned 
to be so afraid of getting dirty that they are unable 
to enjoy and use paints, for example, for fear of 
spilling something on their clothes even with an 
apron on. If some of the washable paint does get 
a spot on a shoe or dress, they rush in panic to 
scrub it off, unable to relax until they are safe 
and clean again. They are not free to be creative. 
Others cannot play actively outside because of the 
fear of getting a dress or suit dirty or torn. The 
preschool child is not sufficiently mature to be able 
to decide which clothes are old and do not need care. 
If it is too important to him to please adults by 
staying clean, he may be handicapped by anxiety 
and limited in creative, healthy activity. 

Children enjoy their “best” clothes, if these are 
reserved for occasions when it seems easy and de- 
sirable to take care of them. Taking care of clothes 
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is made easier by simple arrangements in the physi- 
“al environment. Low hooks that are within reach 
make it easier to hang clothes where they belong 
and to develop a sense of adequacy in doing so. 
Even the youngest child likes to have a drawer 
where his things are kept—just his own things— 
socks, underwear, clothing that is not easily mussed 
when he “plays.” The child who is a little older 
“an begin to hang up dresses or shirts if the rod 
is low, put shoes on a rack, and have fun taking 
care of clothes as mother does. We must remem- 
ber that adults teach habits to children more by 
example than by words. 


Values Associated with Clothes 


Values are born in connection with clothes. One 
child whose parents gave a great deal of attention 
to clothes—and little to some other phases of de- 
velopment—would come to nursery school in her 
stiffly starched pinafore, stand in the middle of the 
room, and say, “Your dress is dirty” or “Your dress 
isn’t as nice as mine.” The outspoken rejection 
she received in return did not help her develop more 
friendly feelings. Her superficial values prevented 
her from entering the warm and stormy world of 
childhood where clothes are useful but not too im- 
portant and should not interfere with the real 
values of living and exploring. 


Symbolic Values of Clothes 

Many times clothes have a symbolic value to 
children. We observe their identifying with adults 
whom they admire by wanting to dress like them. 
How much Bill liked a pair of pants made out of 
his father’s old suit! They were “just like Daddy’s,” 
and he felt and acted more like Daddy when he 
wore them. In the college nursery school, many 
little girls want sweaters or blouses and skirts so 
that they will look like the college students they 
admire. We need not worry about “teaching” 
children standards in clothes. We need only to 
watch how we ourselves dress and make sure that 
we are people with whom children will want to 
identify. 

The significance which clothing may hold is ap- 
parent in other situations. A child may depend on 
a familiar sweater or coat to reassure himself when 
he faces a difficult situation. In wartime child-care 
centers, children who felt insecure would some- 
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times cling to their coats, as though removal of a 
coat would separate them further from home. 
Often they would carry a coat around like a favorite 
toy to keep this sense of being nearer the familiar. 

Clothes may represent other satisfactions, too. A 
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little boy who had started attending a nursery 
school and who thoroughly enjoyed the experience 
had oceasion to wear home a pair of corduroy pants 
that belonged to the school. He was very proud 
of them and insisted on wearing them to bed that 
night. He may have felt that they brought his 
beloved school nearer to him. Another child, Tom, 
was not sure that he dared go to his friend’s house 
to play all by himself. His mother felt that he 
could. Tom thought about the matter; then he 
reached for his old red sweater, slipped it on, and 
started out. The day was warm, but his mother 
wisely refrained from suggesting that he might not 
need a sweater. He did need it for the courage it 
gave him, like a suit of armor. Somehow he felt 
more comfortable in the old red sweater, more like 
a boy who could go to a friend’s house alone. 
Security, confidence, satisfaction may be associated 
with a single garment. 

The child’s growing need to belong with others is 
tied up with the need to have clothes like theirs. 
It is worth while for any mother to put aside her 
own ideas of what the well-dressed child should 
wear to nursery school or to Sunday school or any- 
where else and spend some time observing what 
children actually do wear. Cords or coveralls may 
be sensible garments, but if the other little four- 
vear-olds are wearing dresses, the child who has 
cords on will find it difficult to feel much self-re- 
spect. The remarks made by the others will be 
frank: “You can’t play with us. You've got cords 
on,’ or “Why do you wear those things?” If most 
little boys are wearing levis or jeans, the boy who 
wears knickers faces a tremendeus handicap. He 
may retreat from the group, or he may try to be 
“tough” and unfriendly in return for the treatment 
he receives. Important values are involved. The 
child’s need to be like others, to feel that he belongs, 
to know the strength that alliance with equals 
brings—these are more important values at this age 
than having the strength to be different and sensible 
about clothing (in mother’s eyes). In being like 
other children, the child is gaining the strength to 
take a step in leaving behind his dependence on his 
mother. It is an important step, and clothes may 
help. They should not hinder him. 

Children do like clothes and find real satisfactions 
inthem. Bright colors of gay materials, the feel of 
different textures in clothing, the comfortable, 
familiar garment as well as the new one—these are 
all things that bring pleasure to the child. Clothes 
make a contribution to the process of growing up 
when they are right from his standpoint. They can 
help to make the man! 

















Housing and the Family Life Cycle 


This is the second in a series of articles on 
family problems at different stages of the 
family life cycle. Miss Agan is an associate 
professor of household economics at Kansas 
State College and author of the well-known 
college text “The House” 


housing planned for family needs. 


and of articles on 


HE requirements for a family dwelling 

change during the life of the family. These 

changes in housing requirements, moreover, 
parallel changes in the family life pattern. Mem- 
bers of the family undergo physical and mental 
changes; financial stability varies; children are 
born, grow up, and leave home; interests change; 
family members form different concepts of life in 
general. These and other changes affect family 
life from its beginning to the end. 

Although such changes occur from week to week 
and from month to month, in some periods of 
family life there are similarities, and between some 
periods there are decided differences. These periods 
were considered by the National Conference on 
Family Life as the beginning family, the expanding 
family, the launching family, the middle-life family, 
and the old-age family. 

Each period in the family life cycle has its set of 
circumstances which pose their own unique prob- 
lems. Aside from the challenging problems of 
human relations and of the financial and other man- 
agement of the home, there is also the problem of 
use of the present dwelling to the best advantage 
as a background for family life or the choice of 
another house. For either choice, it is necessary 
to understand the functions required of the dwelling 
to carry on all the activities of the family members 
and to be able to interpret house design in terms 
of the ease with which these activities can be 
carried on. 

The design of the house in terms of the functions 
for which it serves as a background is only now 
emerging from a prescientific basis. The recent 
studies on family activities and housing preferences 
made on a regional basis and sponsored by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
as well as the interest of sociologists and others in 
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family life programs, are providing means for a 
more scientific planning. When we have fuller 
knowledge of the habits of different families and 
their ease or difficulties in adjusting to various 
types of dwellings at different periods of family 
life, we shall be in a better position to determine 
exactly characteristics of adequate house design. 

The house, in whatever form it is, is the center 
of family life. It must provide space for group 
and individual activities of the family such as 
recreation, reading, and shared experience among 
family members. It must afford facilities for the 
withdrawal of individuals for study, rest, or think- 
ing during periods of family activity; for sleeping 
and personal hygiene, including the needs of infants, 
the aged, or others with special requirements. It 
must make easy such service activities as food 
preparation, the serving of meals, dishwashing, 
laundering, and housecleaning. It must make avail- 
able space for children’s play and for hobbies of 
adults and children. It must provide for the ar- 
rangement and storage of articles required for all 
these activities. 

The design of any family dwelling should facili- 
tate these essential activities, foster harmonious 
family life, and minister to the privacy and in- 
Yet withal, 
it should not be too large nor costly for the scale 


tegrity of the individuals living in it. 


of living of its occupants. 

Because of the fixity of its location, the intricacy 
of its mechanical installations, its bulk, and the 
multiplicity of its functions, the family dwelling 
is an exceedingly complex structure. And it is the 
variety of functions at any period of the family 
life cycle, as well as the changing set of functions 
with each new period, which contributes to the 
complexity. 

Added to these complexities is the problem of 
acquiring a suitable dwelling at a time when the 
national supply, both on rental and home owner- 
ship bases, is notably short for those in the moder- 
ate or lower income brackets. This problem is 
especially difficult because housing requirements 
begin to increase before the family has attained its 
full economic capacity, and other changes in re- 
quirements occur when economic capacity is on 
the wane. 
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THE BEGINNING FAMILY 


Fortunately, the requirements made of a dwelling for a beginning family are rela- 


tively simple. 


Characteristics 


Husband and wife alone make up the family. 
They are learning to know each other and how to 
live with each other. Both are learning how to 
interpret their place in an adult community. They 
are not yet established financially. The husband 
may not be launched on a lifework, for he may 
still be in college. The wife may be employed part 
or full time to supplement income, or she may also 
be in college. The wife is learning or perfecting 
techniques of food preparation and home manage- 
ment. Entertaining at home is likely to be for a 
few other couples for a meal or games. 


Housing Requirements 

They need inexpensive private quarters, usually 
rented and located where they can assume their full 
share of individual family responsibility and de- 
velop responsible independence. Two or three 
rooms, including living room, bedroom, and kitchen, 
with bathroom and closet space, constitute a com- 
fortable minimum. Meals are served in living room 
or kitchen. Owned equipment and furnishings 
should be the best they can afford but kept to a 
minimum at first. 

Efficiently arranged, well-equipped work centers 
help the wife establish good techniques and reduce 
the time she will need to spend in caring for the 


home. 


THE EXPANDING FAMILY 


Statistics show that the family begins to expand in approximately one to three 


years after marriage and continues for several years until the last child is born, which 
may be when the first child is from five to twelve years old. About half the men marry 
when they are 25, and about half the women marry at 23. The first child arrives in 
about a year after marriage, the second child in two years more, and the third in 
another two years. The coming of infants and the growth and development of children 
bring many changes in the pattern of life for the family and the requirements made 


of the family dwelling. 


Characteristics 


_ Infants and young children are included in the 

family. The children are at habit-forming and ex- 
perimental stages physically, mentally, and socially. 
They want to run, to climb, to make noise, to eat, 
as well as to engage in creative activities such as 
painting, reading, watching adults, making floor 
projects, make-believe games, and theatricals, show- 
ing collections, and practicing music. Preparing 
simple but special diets, providing clean clothes, 
giving baths, and supervising toilet, sleep, and play 
are important service activities of the mother for 
the infant and young children. The husband is 
developing his business or profession. Finances are 
more certain but still not bountiful. His time at 
home is devoted to reading, odd jobs for the home, 
and life with his family. His only times for enjoy- 
ing children are at meals and during evenings and 
holidays. Entertainment is likely to be dinners or 
games for other families or relatives. The family 


may need to entertain people important to the 


Housing Requirements 

More space is needed. Probably a house is taken 
to provide outside space for the children. A bed- 
room is needed for each two children of the same 
sex or each separate child of opposite sex. A play- 
room-bedroom 11 feet by 12 feet is large enough for 
now and later permits sleeping and dressing besides 
storage space for toys and room for rumpus activi- 
ties. Controlled temperatures and proper illumi- 
nation are important. The work area is the im- 
portant hub of the house. The kitchen, laundry, 
bath, and bedrooms for children are best if adjacent 
or readily accessible. The kitchen should be large 
enough to provide efficient work centers, space for 
a high chair in work centers, play space for children 
within sight indoors and out, space for the recital 
of the day’s events by husband and children, and 
space for informal meals. Finishes should be scar- 
and water-resistant. Probably meal serving space 
will be desired separate from living room and in 
addition to kitchen. Working heights in kitchen 
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Characteristics (continued ) 


husband’s business or profession. Children’s parties, 
both planned and spontaneous, must not be forgotten. 
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Housing Requirements (continued ) 


and bath should allow the wife to lift weights with- 
out strain. 

A place is needed where the adults can relax or 
receive their guests and a place for the children 
space large enough to entertain both adults and 


children. 


THE LAUNCHING FAMILY 


The next important change in family life which affects its housing requirements 


comes when one or more of the children have reached adolescence. The home has 


been regarded as the launching place from which sons and daughters may find a mate 


and discover their lifework or major interests. 


Characteristics 


Adolescent youth and young adults are included 
in the family. Children are at the most restless 
and boisterous period of life, early adolescence. 
Each is interested in the opposite sex, as well as 
being clannish with his or her own sex. They want 
to withdraw from adults and be secretive. Both 
sexes are usually involved in many social activities. 
Personal appearance is important with both sexes. 
Girls want exclusive use of the social area. All 
want to eat between meals. The husband is well 
established in his business or profession, if he is 
going to be. He may have civie and recreational 
interests. The drain on financial resources is severe. 
The wife is counselor and adviser to the children, 
as well as hostess and general supervisor of family 
social life. Preparing wholesome and hearty food, 
providing clean clothes for daily and special occa- 
sions, and maintaining attractive living quarters 
are her service contributions to the family. 


Housing Requirements 


Bedrooms, living rooms, bathrooms with suitable 
furnishings, and private traffic-ways become impor- 
tant to younger members. The family may seek 
another house or remodel the old one if owned. 
The young people have bedrooms alone or share 
with another of the same sex and of near their own 
age. Much storage space for clothes is needed 
Facilities to display collections without adult inter- 
ference may be wanted. Living rooms should be 
well furnished and available to the young women 
and their friends. Sturdy but attractive recreation 
rooms are enjoved. Competition for bathrooms 
becomes acute. At this period, it is well to have a 
separate living room space for the nonadolescent 
family members. The husband may want a quiet 
place to study, bring his own friends, or retire with 
his wife from the activity of the children. 

Work areas should be convenient so that work 
connected with care of the family ean be done with 


as little effort as possible. 


THE MIDDLE-AGE FAMILY 


About 25 years after the beginning of the family, the older children have left the 


family home for careers or homes of their own. Within a few years, all have departed. 


The parents are probably between 45 and 50 years old. About half the families ean 


count on about 11 more years together. 


The average wife usually lives 13 years after 


her husband’s death. The average husband, in the family where the wife dies pre- 


maturely, survives six years. Very few young couples have adult relatives in their 


home, but from the age of 45 onward about half of the couples have. About an eighth 


of these are married sons or daughters and their spouses. 


Characteristics 


fue husband and the wife are now alone. Em- 


ployed children may return for holidays or vacation. 


Housing Requirements 


The same house which served the launching 
family is usable, for sons and daughters and their 
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Characteristics (continued ) 

The grandchildren may come with parents or alone 
for short or long visits. Older relatives of the hus- 
band or wife or the married children and their 
spouses, either for short periods or permanently, 
may now be included. The wife is still vigorous in 
mind and body, although both she and her husband 
may be somewhat slowed down by chronic ailments. 
They are able to develop new interests in social and 
community affairs. She may work outside the home 
or resume her career. The husband is at the peak 
of his profession or business and needs this period 
to prepare for the approaching period of decreased 


earnings. 
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Housing Requirements (continued ) 

offspring come to fill it on occasions. Storage space 
may be needed for the many possessions of em- 
ployed but unmarried sons or daughters away from 
home. 

Enlarged social activities of the wife make re- 
decoration or remodeling “esired. Remodeling may 
involve an apartment made in the house for use of 
married children or for rental. Work centers may 
be modernized to reduce labor and allow time for 
new activities or work. Family reunion meals and 
more entertainment make a large serving area with 
its furnishings desirable. Quiet sleeping rooms and 
a bath downstairs with controlled temperatures may 
be desirable if older relatives are present 


THE OLD-AGE FAMILY 


Retirement from business or the professions comes to men at about 65 or 70 years 


of age. Old age is coming if it has not already arrived. Statistics show increasing 


numbers of people with expectancy of ten or more years in this age group. Over half 


of aged people continue in private homes of their own, and all wish to continue as long 


as possible. 


Characteristics 


The husband and wife may be together, or either 
may be alone. Income has likely been reduced. 
Strength, vigor, and the tempo of their lives are 
decreased. Chronic ailments may be common. An 
attendant may be required in later years. They 
want to keep favorite items of furniture and have 
many keepsakes. They need to have outdoor exer- 


cise. 


Housing Requirements 

They likely would prefer to maintain their own 
home as long as possible, but they may decide that 
smaller quarters like those with which they started 
are suitable. If an apartment was made in the 
house during the middle-life period, they may take 
it and use the large part of the house as an income 
producing unit, if needed. 

The location of any living arrangement is best 
if near old friends, close relatives, and within walk- 
ing distance of shops and church. Quarters on the 
ground floor equipped with laborsaving devices 
and with storage for belongings between shoulder 
and hip height help them to do their own work. 
Adequate, glareless illumination and _ draftless 
warmth for comfort are needed. 


From these descriptions it is apparent that it is difficult for the average family to 
occupy the same dwelling throughout all the periods of its life cycle, although some 
houses are so well planned that this is possible. Basic implications in the choice of 
features desirable in the dwelling for any period are fundamental needs, interests, 
activities, and financial status of the specific family concerned. 








Progress Note 


The total Permanent Headquarters Fund, paid and pledged as of March 
31, 1950, was $117,761.67, of which $2,075.50 was in unpaid pledges. 
































You Can Work for Complete Health 


PAULINE PARK WILSON 


Dr. Wilson is dean of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Georgia. Her 
article initiates a series suggested by the 
AHEA’s health committee on the contribu- 
tions and responsibilities of home economists 


in promoting complete health for the family. 


HAT is health? Does it mean only free- 

dom from disease? Does it refer solely to 

physical well-being? No better definition 

could be chosen here than the one given by Brock 

Chisholm of the World Health Organization, which 

is as follows: “Health is a state of complete phys- 

ical, mental, and social well-being, not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” 

Let us consider what the contribution of home 

economics has been to health. Taking its major 


responsibility as the application of science and arts 





to improve home and family living, home economics 
has long made its conscious contribution to health Kenneth Kay 
in all its aspects. Many home economists, whether 
in teaching, research, or other services, have recog- Happy, healthy childhood is one goal of home economists 


nized that no one thing by itself produces health. 


The food one eats, the clothes one wears, the house economics has contributed to health. Planning 
in Which one lives, his relationships with others, his homes to meet basic individual and family needs 
childhood, and how he feels about all of these ex- as well as building codes, making the house and its 
periences and many others make up total health. furnishings a means of satisfying and expressing 
Among many contributions, home economics has certain personal needs, and providing development 
provided recognized leadership in determining nu- of creative skills and interests are other contribu- 
tritional needs of human beings as well as nutritive tions from home economics to physical, mental, 
values of food, in finding the best means of select- and social health. 
ing and preparing foods so as to derive maximum Among its various professional interpretations, 
nutritive benefit from them, in preserving food home economics has left a mark on improved in- 
and preventing spoilage, in the relationship of diet stitutional food service, commercial health stand- 
to disease, and in furthering community health ards, functional housing, equipment suited to the 
through nutrition. Home economics has also made homemakers’ needs, social welfare, adult education 
these contributions: the use of management of for both the rural and urban homemaker, and edu- 
energy, time, money, and equipment in the opera- cation for the young in improved living. All of 
tion of daily living; the increase of efficiency and these are merely suggestions of the many contribu- 
the reduction of human wear and tear; the use of tions of home economics. 
equipment in providing healthful, hygienic, and The study of child development was first nurtured 
effective care of the home; and the use of nursing by home economies, and it was through the concept 
techniques for home care of the sick. ~“ of the whole child that the whole person became 
Developing the type of clothing which meets the most nearly understood. Knowledge contributed 
best physical standards, esthetic appeal, and per- by biology, physiology, psychology, sociology, edu- 
sonal satisfaction is another way in which home cation, religion, medicine, art, and music was inte- 
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grated by the home economist around the develop- 
ing child. Sociology gave one approach, psychology 
another, and each of the other fields of knowledge 
added its specific interpretation of the child and 
his needs. In home economies, all of these varied 
interpretations when put together brought the 
health of the whole child into focus. 

Another step is being taken by the home econ- 
omist in assuming fully her real opportunity to con- 
tribute to health. The family, not solely as a his- 
torical development nor solely as a unit of social 
organization, but the family as the integrated 
whole—made up of its members, their interrela- 
tionships, their functions, activities, and goals 
becomes the responsibility of the home economist. 
Health of the family—complete health, including 
the physical, mental, and social—must become, 
even more than in the past, a major objective for 
home economics if the family is to survive. 

Good mental hygiene is as essential to human wel- 
fare as is good physical hygiene. Social well-being 
is dependent upon a balance of physical and mental 
health. More and more, the home economist must 
become aware of her responsibility to the health of 
the family and of how her subject matter, whether 
it be clothing, nutrition, economics, or child de- 
velopment, can be best directed toward understand- 
ing and improving the total health of the indi- 
vidual. 

Many channels which are open to the home 
economist not only give her great possibilities for 
improving health but place an even greater respon- 
sibility upon her to use wisely, fully, and imagina- 
tively every opportunity that is hers. 

Home economies research, both in the laboratory 
and in the field, must not be limited but should be 
ready to use all available techniques and be willing 
to test out new and untried methods. Teaching at 
the elementary, secondary, and college levels must 
be broad in concept and creative in action if the 
total health picture is to be improved. Adult edu- 
cation and extension service need to be practical 
and to take cognizance of all aspects of health. In- 
stitutional management, whether in hospitals, group 
living, or school lunch programs, must seek addi- 
tional opportunities to improve total health. The 
home economist with a welfare agency and the 
nutritionist in a health agency have other channels 
for health education. Commercial service and 
demonstration put across health improvement in 
a variety of ways. 

Every home economist must be alert to new dis- 
coveries, whether in the field of physical or social 
science, in economics, or in art, and must find ways 
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of integrating these around the complete health of 
the family and its members. These discoveries are 
to be examined and tested carefully, not embraced 
completely. They should be tried cautiously, not 
rejected without consideration. New techniques 
of today may ultimately be the accepted and ap- 
proved methods of tomorrow. 





Whatever her phase Ol work may be, the home 
economist today must recognize Its implications lo! 
health of the individual, of the family ‘group, and 
of society as a whole. She must be continuously 
aware of how her particular approach, whether 
teaching, research, or other service, will contribute 
to a better understanding of health. She must not 
fail to recognize the Importance Ol her work to 
health. At the same time, she must honestly acee pt 
the contributions of othe phases of home economics 
as well as those from outside its scope. 

No longer can health be limited to physical 
health; no longer is it the responsibility Ol only 
one group ol professional people. The family 
itself, aided by all professional groups able to make 
their unique contributions, must work together 
toward achieving the best all-round health for each 
individual and for society. The home economist 
has an important role to play in the application of 
science and art to daily living. She must be ready 
to make her best contribution to health where she 


is most able. 


























High School Teachers as Counselors 


Miss Burnham's experience as dean and as a 
teacher in South High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado has given her an extensive background 
for her suggestions on counse ling for the high 


This is the 


mn a series on counseling. 


school home economics teacher. 


third article 


© other teacher in the secondary school has 
more numerous and varied opportunities 
for guidance than the home economics 
The very nature of the subject matter 
Problems 


of personal living and of home and family relation- 


teacher. 
with which she deals makes this true. 
ships are the most necessary ones to be solved. 
Until people learn to live as individuals and as 


families, they cannot make much of a success o1 


living in communities, nations, and the world. For 
understanding of the role of the home economics 
teacher as counselor, both terms need to be defined 
as used here. 

The home economics teacher, as referred to in 
this article, is not merely a cooking teacher or a 
sewing teacher, although that training also may be 
The teacher 


considered here coriceives of home economics as a 


background for limited guidance. 


broad, rich training and interest in family and per- 


sonal relationships. She sees her subject as re- 


lated to every phase ot everyday living She sees 
her pupils as individuals affeeted by every experi- 
ve in her classroom. But since living and 


ie 
ive are 


ence they ha 


learning to continuous, day-by-day proc- 


esses, she does not overlook the contributions of 
other subject matter fields and out-of-school experi- 
ences as well. She seeks to help her pupils use all of 
these experiences so that the Vv will develop into indi- 
viduals who appreciate and understand the values 
which are important to happy, satisfving family 
living. 


In “The 


January 1950 issue of the JourNAL or Home Eco- 


Home Economist as Counselor” in the 


nomics, Gilbert Wrenn says, “Counseling is a face- 
to-face relationship in which the counselor is 
trying to help the student but in which the empha- 
sis is upon the growth of the student in self-under- 
standing. If decisions are to be made, they are to 
be made by the student, not by the counselor.” 


~ 


HELEN A. BURNHAM 


The term “counselor,” as used in our article, has a 


similar connotation. Our conception of counseling 


is a voluntary person-to-person relationship, in 
which individuals or groups of individuals talk over 
problems or situations. The counselor is the person 
with experience and training who may guide the 
discussion so that it 


The 
this kind of a counselor. 


will be profitable for the 


counselee. home economics teacher can be 
She frequently is asked 
for advice. She can give her assistance in the form 
of suggestions so that the final decision must rest 
with the student. 

For this article. suggestions for counseling oppor- 


tunities in six areas will be considered. 


In the Classroom 


Probably no subject lends itself so beautifully to 
teacher-pupil-parent planning as home economics. 
Through interests and recognized needs, pupils and 
parents welcome an opportunity to help determine 
the curriculum. The teacher, through counsel with 
pupils and parents, can suggest, modify, and develop 
a course which meets these needs and interests more 
Where 
pupils have helped set up their goals, there is likely 


satisfactorily than do standardized courses. 


to be more interest and co-operation In accomplish- 
ing them 

given 
to the 
The 


oppor- 


Much counseling in home projects can bi 


in the class group situation, in addition 
necessary individual guidance and direction. 


home economics teacher has a wonderful 


tunity to give information about vocations, par- 
ticularly those related to the home economics field 
Few high school students have made a final choice 
of vocation. Possibilities of which they have never 
heard may be presented through group discussion 
Of course, individual conferences and tests will be 
necessary to determine specific abilities and apti- 
tudes. Encouragement from the home economics 
teacher to develop these abilities is often an incen- 
tive to further education and training. 

The informality of the foods laboratory gives the 
teacher a chance to help pupils develop attitudes 


In the 


clothing laboratory, the teacher can help pupils 


of co-operation, consideration, and courtesy. 


understand quality of merchandise and workman- 
ship as well as guide in the selection of materials 
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and styles most suitable for the individual girl. In 
the child care unit, many girls and boys receive 
helpful guidance in meeting family situations in- 
volving brothers and sisters. As one girl said, “I 
have learned to see my little sister as a person and 


not just a nuisance.” 


With the Individual 

Growing out of class discussions, there are fre- 
quently problems with which individuals need 
further help. A class lesson on grooming may open 
the way for a pupil to come with personal problems 
of complexion or diet. Family relationship prob- 
lems must be general as discussed in a group, but 
the teacher can help the girls and boys solve prob- 
lems arising in their own family situations which 
they may not wish to discuss except in confidence. 
She can often help these young people see their 
problems objectively and thus avoid family tensions 
and upsets. 

Rich opportunities for counseling lie in the field 
of boy-girl relationships and dating. The home 
economics teacher often is the confidante of girls 
and boys about their personal dating problems, in 
addition to the general discussions of such problems 
in class. Many girls marry soon after leaving high 
school. It speaks well for the teacher as a coun- 
selor when they return to consult her about the 
wedding, the trousseau, the home furnishings, family 
finances, and other marriage situations. Some 
teachers have carried on discussion groups for these 
young adults in preparation for parenthood. 


In General Education Classes 

In those schools which have a general education 
program, some curriculum materials lie in the field 
of home economics. Because of specific training in 
these areas, the home economics teacher can serve 
as consultant for both pupils and teachers in this 
field. For example, consumer education is often 
studied in the general education program as well 
as in home economics. The necessity of keeping 
up to date for her own classes also prepares the 
teacher to be a consultant in the general education 
class. Through class and individual guidance, her 
pupils can make good members of panels for discus- 
sion in general education groups. 


In Extracurricular Groups 


A sponsor of classes and organizations must 
understand high school pupils and their social in- 
terests. She must be friendly and still have their 


respect. She must be level-headed and at times 
firm but still maintain an approachable atmosphere. 
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For all these requirements, her training has made 
the home economics teacher especially suited to 
sponsorship responsibilities. She is prepared to 
guide in planning entertainment, refreshments, and 
proper clothes for social affairs. Training in serving 
as host or hostess is a natural part of the home 


economics Class. 


In the Community 


The community is fortunate that has learned to 
use the home economics teacher in the many ¢a- 
pacities in which she is prepared to serve. She can 
be useful as consultant to civic, business, social, and 
church groups. During friendly visits to homes in 
the community, her suggestions on many subjects 
are invited. A department store in a small town 
consults the home economics teacher on the window 
displays. She is frequently the consultant in com- 
munity canning projects. During the recent war, 
home economists rendered valuable service to the 
community as consultants in nutrition, first aid, and 


many other Red Cross services. 


As a Dean 

In those schools large enough to have a part-time 
or full-time dean or counselor, the home economics 
trained person can well serve in this capacity. Her 
understanding of the problems of boys and girls 
encourages pupils to seek her counsel. Since they 
have known her as a helpful, understanding teacher 
they do not fear the title of dean and go to her 
for counsel. 

A word of warning must needs be given here 
No one home economics teacher can possibly serve 
in all these capacities, These suggestions are given 
merely as opportunities which might have been 
overlooked. Too many home economics teachers 
are content to be Marthas, “troubled about much 
serving,” banquets, teas, and luncheons. They 
need to be Marys, “to come out of the kitchen” and 
see the wider possibilities for guidance in. their 
schools and communities. 

The personal qualities which will make a person 
a good home economics teacher will also make her a 
good counselor. She must first of all have a genuine 
interest in people and teach boys and girls rather 
than subject matter. She must command the re- 
spect of her pupils and co-workers because of her 
friendliness, her understanding, and her emotional 
maturity. She must not betray information given 
her in confidence. Finally, she must realize that 
her own personal life is an example for those she 
would seek to guide and what she is, more truthfully 


vocal than what she says. 




















Buying Consumer Cash Loans 


Dr. Johnston is an assistant professor in the 
School of Home Economics at the Unive rsity 
of Washington, where she teaches courses in 
family economics and Manage nie nt. He r PhD 
degree is from the New York State College of 


Home Economics at Cornell University. 


NE-third of the retail sales in the United 
States are on credit terms, and many cash 
sales are paid for with borrowed money. 

Nearly half of all consumer credit is in the form 

of cash loans. 


the 


The question whether consumers 
this 
buying is considered in 


make Wisest use ol credit deserves con- 


sideration. Installment 
the March 1950 issue of the JoURNAL; this paper 


is coneerned with loans. 


Regulations and laws differ considerably from 
state to state in controlling consumer loans. All 
except illegal lenders operate under state law, 


charter, or liecense—except for pawnbrokers under 


municipal license—and are subject to varying de- 


grees of regulation and inspection The attempt 
has been made to generalize the information and to 
give an average picture of sources and costs. Not 
all loan agencies operate in every section of the 


country, and a greater variety may be found in 
cities than in rural areas. 

Installment loans, in which the amount borrowed 
together with charges is repaid in regular payments, 
The 


pay, paid in a lump sum at the end of a given 


form the majority of loans. rest are single 
period, with charges paid either when the loan is 
made, periodically, or at the end. Charge accounts, 
a form of short-term, single-pay loan, and as ex- 
tensively used as the longer term form, are not 


considered here. 


Sources of Credit 


Personal or small loan departments of commercial 
banks make more than half of all the cash loans 
to consumers and nearly half of the installment 
type. Small loan companies, operating under small 
loan laws, make about one-fifth of the installment 
loans; industrial bank and loan associations, credit 
unions, and savings or building and loan associations 


each account for about one-tenth; the other legal 
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Pawnbrokers always 
banks 
the 


sources account for the rest. 


make single-pay loans, while commercial 


regularly make both types. Twenty years ago, 
commercial banks were not in the picture; now they 
dominate the field. The extent of the business of 
the illegal lenders can of course only be surmised, 
but it is believed that their importance is decreasing 
as legal sources have been able to expand into the 
changing 


consumer field under laws written to fit 


conditions 


Types of Credit Available 


Where the consumer can obtain cash credit will 
depend on the amount of cash he needs, the pur- 
pose for which he wants it, and the value and type 
of the security he can offer. See the accompanying 
Some agencies specialize in small loans under 
still 
The majority wall 


table 
$100: 


others cover the whole 


others prefer to lend larger amounts; 
range 
lend for any “reasonable” purpose, which may be 
interpreted to mean a purpose which is provident 
or showing foresight, productive, or educational. 


Others, such as installment sellers, lend chiefly to 


finance installment buying; the building and loan 
associations lend for purchase or improvement of 
real estate. Some, and these are the more costly, 
ask no questions. The types of security acceptable 
vary markedly from place to place. A secured 
loan must have some tangible property to back it 
up. This means readily convertible assets such as 


bonds, a real estate mortgage, a chattel mortgage 


on household or personal property, or, in the case 
of a pledge, the property itself. These are put in 
the hands of the creditor until repayment is made. 
An unsecured loan has the intangible asset of char- 
acter to back it up, with the income of the borrower 
as the basis, with or without that of an endorser 
added, 

The amount that can be obtained and the cost of 
getting it will vary with the value of the collateral 
(security). If the borrower is not known in the 
community, has previously defaulted or been slow 
in paying debts, if his income is unstable, if he has 
only personal property he must give up as a pledge, 
or if the loan needed is high in relation to ability 
to repay, he may find the cheaper sources of credit 


closed to him. 
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Credit rating in a community depends on the use acash loan. In most large centers, there is a credit 


of some form of credit in the past, whether it be a 
charge account, installment buying, a mortgage, or 


USUAL COST OF 
SOURCE of LOAN 


$100 ror 1 YEAR 


Commercial bank $6 to $12* 
small or personal 


loan department 


Small loan company | $13 to $19.50 


Industrial banks and! $6 (secured), 
$12 to $24 on 
unsecured 


industrial loan 
associations 


Credit uniont $6 to $12 


Savings and loan $4 to $6 
and building and 
loan associationst 


Insurance company | $5 to $6 


Installment seller $12 to $20* 
and finance 


company 


Remedial loan asso- | $6 to $12 


ciation 


Pawnbrokers $24 to $120 


Illegal lenders $200 to $300* 








* May charge in addition: investigation and other fees, 
t Must be a shareholder in order to borrow. 


24°% to 120% 


Consumer cash loans 


RANGE OF CHARGES USUAL LIMITS 


TRUE RATE) OF AMOUNT 


6% to 18%* $50 to $3,000 


18% to 42%, $10 to $300 
usually 2% to 

3% per month 

on unpaid 

balance 


12% to 24%, 


less if 


$10 to $3,000 
secured 

6% to 12%, $10 to $2,000 

usually 1% per 

month on un- 

paid balance 


To 90° ; of 
value of 


5% to 12% 
shares 


3% to 6% Loan value 


of pe licy 


None to 500%,* 
usually 2% to 
3° per month 


$50 to $1 9000 


on unpaid 
balance 
6% to 36%, $10 to $100 
usually 1% to 
2% per month 
on unpaid 


balance 


$1 to $100 
60% to 90% 
of auction 
value of 
pledge 
12% to 1200%,* $10 to $500 
usually 240% 


sources, costs, and limitations 


COLLATERAL 


REQUIRED 


Unsecured—endorser 
or signature 
Secured—bonds, real 
estate mortgage, 
savings Pass book, 


insurance policy 


Signature 
Chattel mortgage on 
furniture, car, 


personal property 


Same as commercial 


bank 


share 


Credit 


and same as com- 


union 


mercial bank 


Shares in association 


Insurance policy 
Chattel mortgage on 


car, turniture 


Pledged property 


Signature 


Pledged property 


Signature 
Pledged property 
Chattel mortgage 


fines for delinquent payments, costs of 


REPAYMENT 


METHOD 


Installment 


or single 


pay 


Installmen 


Installment 


Installment 


Installme 


Installment 


Installment 


Installmen 


Single pay 


Installment 
or single 


pay 


legal action 


bureau where up-to-date records are kept of the 
credit dealings of consumers with the various mem- 


PURPOSES 


ALLOWED 


Any reasonable 
purpose 


Any reasonable 


purpose 


Any reast mable 


purpose 


Any reasonable 


purpose 


teal estate 


] 
ony 
Any reasonable 
purpose 


Any reasonable 


purpose 


Anv reasonable 


purpose 


No questions 
asked 


No questions 
asked 





———— os 














bers of the credit bureau, who are generally the 
more responsible retail credit grantors of the com- 
munity. Thus, if a person wants to open a charge 
account or borrow at the bank, his past credit rec- 
ord is a determining factor. If he has no accessible 
record, investigation will take longer and cost more, 
a point often overlooked by those who “pay as they 
on 

The borrower must realize he has to pay for in- 
vestigation of credit standing, office expenses, re- 
cording of payments and billing, collection costs in 
ease of default, the risk assumed, and the actual 
interest on the money. Because the pawnbroker 
takes great risks (only about one-third of his loans 
are repaid), his rates are very high. The costs of 
doing business and of investigation are as great 
for an installment loan of $50 as for one of $500 
or $5,000 for the same period of time. Thus, if the 
cost were $5. it would be one-tenth of the first. one- 
hundredth of the second, and only one-thousandth 
of the last. That is why a higher rate of interest 
is to be expected on a small as compared to a 
large loan. There is also a difference in the true 
interest rate if the charge is the same for a single- 
pay and for an installment loan. For example, if 
a person borrowed $50 for one year at a charg 
of $5, with the total amount to be paid at the end 
of the vear, the borrower would be paying 10 per 
cent a year for the use of the $50. But if he paid 
it back monthly, he would have the use of only half 
of the money, or $25, on the average; therefore, he 
would actually be paying 20 per cent a year as 
calculated on the unpaid balance or amount owed. 

Costs on loans may be indicated in several ways. 
Banks and auto finance companies usually stat 
their rate on the total amount owing, and the 
charge may be reduced if the contract is paid off 
more quickly than originally specified. Credit 
unions and some small loan companies give the 
per cent rate per month on the unpaid balance. 
The largest number, however, indicate their charges 
in terms of dollars and cents, not necessarily to 
cover up the actual rate they charge but more 
often because their borrowers cannot understand 


what a per cent rate means. Small loan companies, 
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credit unions, and industrial and remedial banks 
and loan associations are generally required by law 
to give all their charges in a single sum or all- 
inclusive rate of interest. Other sources may, in 
addition to their stated charges, add investigation 
and other fees, fines for delinquent payments, and 
costs of legal action that may be necessary to col- 
lect a loan, thus making their actual charge higher 
than the first stated one. 

The buyer should compare the total costs of 
credit from different sources and the terms of re- 
payment. This may take time and figuring but 
will save misunderstanding. America demands set 
prices without bargaining on goods in stores and 
would support a demand for exact knowledge of 
the price of credit. 


The Borrower's Obligations 


The obligations the borrower undertakes are at 
least as important to him as the charge for the 
credit. When he buys it, he will sign a contract. 
Before signing, he should make sure that the lender 
has filled in the contract completely, and he should 
understand all that he is signing since his signature 
is legal evidence that he has read and understood 
the terms of the contract. Many would never sign 
if they looked first. Any reputable lender will give 
the borrower the opportunity to read and ask ques- 
tions—he should always use this opportunity for 
his own safety. 

In conclusion, the buyer of credit has several de- 
cisions to make. First, of course, is whether to use 
credit at all, if that alternative is possible. If he 
must use it, then for what purpose could he obtain 
credit on the most favorable terms? Would it be 
better to make a cash purchase with borrowed 
money than to buy on the installment plan? Then 
he must decide which sources are available to him 
as determined by (a) how much money is needed, 
(b) for what purpose it is wanted, and (c) what 
Having narrowed 
down the field, he should now consider which of 


security he can offer the lender. 


the available sources are the best in his case. ac- 
cording to (a) the conditions and terms of the 
contract and (b) the cost. 


Third Seminar of Clothing and Textiles 


The third annual Seminar of Clothing and Textiles, August 14 to Septem- 
| 


ber 9 at Syracuse University, “will concentrate on the problem of clothing 


America, emphasizing the 


tion, distribution, and consumption.” 


complex inter-relationships ... of produc- 
For information, write to Mrs. Edna 


P. Brandau, College of Home Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Tentative Program 


41st Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 


Sunday 
July 9 


Monday 
July 10 


Tuesday 
July 11 


Wednesday 


July 12 


Thursday 
July 13 


Friday 
July 14 








Saturday 
July 15 


This chart of the tentative program 
Information about hotels and a hotel 





Boston, Massachusetts—July 11 to 14, 1950 


Board Meetings: July 9, 10, and 15 


Theme: “Enlarging the Sphere of Home Economics” 


MORNING 


10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi- 
cers, chairmen of departments and 





divisions, and headquarters staff 
officers) 
9:00 Executive board meeting 
9:30 Special meetings 
National committee chairmen with 
respective state chairmen 
National committee chairmen with 


committee members 

Committees of departments and divi- 
sions (Chairmen of divisions and 
departments will be in executive 
board meeting morning and after- 
noon.) 


10:00 Registration 


8:00 Registration 





10:00 General session 


Welcome address—Bancrort Beart- 
LEY, president, Simmons College 
Address 


Panpit, Ambassador of India 


Mapame Visaya LAKSHMI 


President's address— Marte Dye, 
president, AHEA 


7:30 Omicron Nu breakfast 

8:30 Eye opener: “Celebrity Chatalogs’ 
Mrs. MILpRED 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 


FLAGG, author 


9:30 General session: ‘Family Living 
1950" 
New Developments in Family Eco- 


nomics—M ARGARET BrReEw, Bureau 


of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics 
New Developments in Textiles—Epb- 


waARD R. ScHWaRz, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

Preview of Midcentury White House 
Conference—KaTHARINE F. Len- 
roor, U. 8. Children’s Bureau 





7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Phi Upsilon 
Omicron breakfasts 


8:30 Eye opener 


9:30 AHEA council and business meetings 





8:30 Eye opener: “‘Journeying Joyfully 


Mrs. Marion Rvupkrn, dramatic 
book reviewer, Beverly, Massachu- 
setts 


9:30 Department meetings 





9:00 Executive board meeting 
State presidents’ meeting 








reservation fo 


AFTERNOON 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 Executive board meeting 
2:00 Special meetings 


Same type of meetings as in morning 


Registration 


2:00 Division meetings (single or joint as 
determined by chairmen) 
4:15 Special meetings 
National chairmen of divisions, de- 
partments, and committees with 
respective state chairmen 


National chairmen of divisions and 
departments with officers and com- 
mittee chairmen 


National committees (chairmen with 


committee members) 


12:00 Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 Department meetings (single or joint 
as determined by chairmen) 


12:00 Alumnae luncheons 


2:00 Division meetings 


1:30 General session 
Address on current affairs 

An Enlarged Sphere of Home Eco- 

Mrs BERNICE M 

consultant Board 


nomics” 
Moore, Texas 

for Vocational Education 
3:00 AHEA council meeting 


12:00 Luncheon for executive board and 
state presidents 
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EVENING 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


8:00 Get-acquainted party 
Meeting of AHEA program-of-work 
committee. This includes the chair- 
man, Virginia Cutler, the present 
chairmen of AHEA divisions, the 
present and incoming chairmen of 
departments, and a 
of the state presidents 


representative 


10:00 Registration closes 


5:00 Registration closes 
7:30 Research seminars 
Special meetings 
Consumer interests 
Public relations 
‘A College of Home Ex 


(Cornell film) 


onomics 


Ocean Sail by Moonlight 


7:00 Midcentury Internationa! Dinner, hon- 
oring early-day home economists and 
international guests 


Clambake 


7:30 Executive board meeting 


State presidents meeting 


will be brought up to date in the June issue of the JOURNAL. 
rm may be found on page 405 of the ad section. 




















Research 








A Study of Children’s Eating Habits 


Dr. associate profe ssor of 
foods and nutrition at the University of Con- 
the Willimantic 


(Connecticut) Red Cross nutrition committee. 


Potgue ter iw an 


necticut and chairman of 


Mrs. Everitt, formerly a school nurse with 
the Willimantic Visiting Nurse Service, is now 
at Chapman Technical High School, New 
London, Connecticut. The authors were as- 
sisted by other members of the local Red 
(ross nutrition committee and by Lucile 


Wakefield, a senior home economics student 


at the University of Connecticut. 


STUDY of children’s eating habits was made 
by the local Red Cross nutrition committee 
in five elementary schools in Willimantic, 

The 


children’s diets were evaluated by comparison with 


Connecticut in grades four through eight. 


the Basie seven food cuide.! The relation between 
the adequacy of the diets and the physical, scho- 
lastic, and emotional well-being of the children, as 
determined the 
This report presents the findings in two schools 


from school records, was noted. 


involving 385 children. No social survey was made 
of family incomes or occupations in this group 
However, as the the 
school nurse, all these children came from families 


observed by teachers and 


of similar economic and social status. 


Collecting the Data 

Each child kept a daily record for seven con- 
secutive days, in April 1948, of all the foods he 
consumed. The for these daily 
records called for the foods eaten by the child at 


form prepared 
each mealtime and between meals, for the number 
and approximate size of servings of each food and 
beverage. for a description of the food (whether 
fruits and vegetables were raw or cooked, whether 
breads and cereals were whole-grain or refined), 
for any additional foods on the table at each meal 

National Food Guide U Ss 
Leaflet AIS-53 (1946) 


Dept. of Agriculture 


MARTHA POTGIETER and VIOLA EVERITT 


that were not eaten by the child, and for informa- 
tion regarding any supplementary source of vita- 
mins A and D taken by the child. Children were 
not required to sign their diet sheets, but all unhesi- 
tatingly complied with the suggestion that each 
put on his first name and last initial, rather than 
use an assigned number. 

The purpose and plan of the diet survey were 
first explained to the teachers, whose co-operation 
and interest were readily obtained. <A follow-up 


letter of instructions to the teachers stressed im- 


portant points. In the first school surveyed, the 
study was explained to the children by the school 
In the second, the explanation and instruc- 
tions the 


teachers. The latter turned out to be the better plan. 


hurse. 


were presented to children by their 

In the explanation to the children, emphasis was 
placed on their opportunity to make a valuable 
contribution to scientific knowledge. The impor- 
tance of accuracy and completeness of records was 
that 


one 


However, it was pointed out 
tend 


another and would not greatly influence the total 


emphasized, 


inevitable slight errors would to cancel 


results. It was thought that this would minimize 
both undue worry over the study and some causes 
for errors. The teachers and the school nurse (sec- 
ond author) who supervised this diet study felt 
that the children were honest, sincere, co-operative, 
and interested, and not sensitive to possible criti- 
cism. It was explained to the children why it was 
desirable, so far as possible, not to have this study 
influence their food intake at the time. They were 
asked to withhold any questions about food values 
and nutrition until after the study was completed, 
when such questions would be answered. 

The study was begun in the first school on a Mon- 
day morning, without any advance knowledge on 
Each 


morning on 


the ehildren or their 
breakfast of that 


The second school started 


the part of 
child 


his first dav’s diet sheet. 


parents. 
recorded his 
the study in a similar manner, two days later. 
Some explanation was given the children regarding 


kinds and names of foods and size of servings. They 
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were instructed to record on a slip of paper all 
foods eaten at home during the rest of the day, to 
bring the record to school, and to transfer it to the 
daily diet sheet, which was always kept in school. 
tegular times were set aside each day for recording 
food eaten that day or the previous evening. The 
children in the lower grades needed more individual 
help than those in the upper grades in keeping these 
records. An occasional incomplete day’s record due 
to “forgetting” was omitted from the final caleu- 
lations for that child, and his average daily intake 
of Basie Seven foods was based on six instead of 
seven daily records. 


Rating the Diets 


At the end of the week, the children were each 
given a copy of the Basic Seven folder and, with 
the help of their teachers and the school nurse, re- 
corded on each of their seven sheets the number 
of servings of the Basic Seven foods for the day. 
The following daily servings of the various food 
groups were used as a daily standard for an ade- 
quate diet: 
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Group 4—milk, cheese, ice cream 4 cups of milk 
(or equivalent) 
Group 5—meat, poultry, fish, eggs, 2 servings 


dried beans and peas, nuts 


Group 6—bread, cereals — whole-grain 2 servings 
or enriched 
Group 7—butter, fortified margarine 1 serving 


Additional servings in one group were not accepted 
as compensation for lacks in other groups the same 
day, or for lacks in the same group on other days. 
A rating of 13 (the sum of the points listed above) 
for any given day indicated an adequate diet for 
that day. Each child calculated his average daily 
diet rating for the week. 
checked by the authors. 
The names of the children were listed on a large 


These ratings were all 


tabulation sheet (one sheet for each schoolroom), 
and after each child’s name were recorded his aver- 
age daily diet score for the week and his total con- 
sumption of the various food groups for the week. 
Group 6 included all servings of breakfast cereals, 
since these were usually whole-grain or enriched, 
but only whole-grain breads (since enrichment of 
flour and bread are not mandatory in Connecticut). 


Group I1—leafy, green, and yellow’ 1 serving ve , : ‘ , 
aaaeal The following data obtained from the school records 
regetables . ° . 
: : ° were also listed for each child: (a) days abse ue 
Group 2—citrus fruit, tomatoes, raw 1 serving : . Id .) days absent d . 
cabbage, other high vitamin to illness during the current school year, (b) height 
C foods and weight on two recent dates about one year 
Group 3—potatoes and other vege- 2 servings apart, (c} physical and dental defects as recorded 
tables and fruit within the past school year, (d) educational achieve- 
TABLE 1 
A veradge die t ratings of child en in the vario l Q ade S 
POOR DIET GROUF BETTER DIET GROUP 
SCHOOL GRADE Number of Children Weekly Diet Ratings Number of Children Weekly Diet Ratings 
Boys Girls Total Average Range Boys Girls Total Average Range 
A S 12 8 20 7.0 2.3to8.9 9 9 18 10.2 9.0 to 13.0 
B Ss 12 5 17 7.4 5.9 to8.9 4 14 18 10.4 9 0to 11.9 
B s 14 7 21 7.0 5.0 to8.7 2 2 10.2 9 3tol1l.l 
A 7 15 8 23 6.9 4.0 to8.7 2 5 7 11.0 9 3to 12.9 
B 7 7 9 16 7.6 6.4 to 8.9 8 7 15 10.3 9.0to 12.1 
B 7 8 2 10 7.6 5.0to8.8 5 2 7 9.5 9 0to 11.2 
A 6 10 13 23 1.2 5.4 to8.9 4 5 9 10.0 9.3 to 10.6 
B 6 21 25 16 6.8 1.3to8.7 10 6 16 9.9 9 0to 12.0 
A 5 16 11 27 6.9 3.6 to8.9 8 5 13 10.5 9.0to 12.3 
A 4 15 13 28 7.0 3.6 to 8.9 6 8 14 10.3 9 Oto 11.7 
B 4 9 7 16 7.0 4.7to8.8 7 12 19 3.7 9 O0to1l.4 
Totals 139 108 247 65 73 138 
Averages 7.0 2.3 to8.9 10.4 9.0 to 13.0 
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ment as determined by standard tests within the 


past year, and (e) social adjustment as estimated 
by the teachers and the school nurse. 

The weekly diet scores for the 385 children 
ranged from 2.3 to 13. The children were at first 
divided into three groups: those with scores of 
7.0 or lower in the “poor diet” group, those with 


scores of 7.1 to 12.9 (inelusive) in the “fair diet” 


group, and those with a score of 13 in the “ade- 
quate diet” group. One-fourth of the scores were 
in the “poor diet” group, three-fourths were in the 
“fair diet” group, and only one was in the “ade- 
quate diet” group. A reclassification of the diets 
into two eategories seemed preferable, with the 
dividing point at 9.0. On this basis, 247 scores 
were in the lower or “poor diet” group and 138 in 
the high or “better diet” group The number of 
children in the two diet groups in various grades 
and average diet ratings are given in table 1. 
Table 2 shows the average level of intake of 
the various food groups by the children in the two 
chet groups The chart shows the degree of ade- 
quacy of the diets of the two groups of children. 
During the week covered by the cliet study, 42? 
of the 385 children (10.9 per cent) had no green 
or vellow vegetables; 36 (9.4 per cent) had no citrus 
fruit, tomatoes, or raw cabbage; 8 (2.1 per cent) 
had less than seven total servings of vegetables and 
fruits (less than one a day); 7 (1.8 per cent) had 
no milk. Forty-five of the children (11.7 per cent) 
reported they were taking some supplementary 
source of vitamins A and D, though few took them 
every dav Over half of these 45 children were 
in the fourth and fifth grades, and most of them 


were in the “better diet” group. 


Diet Rating and School-Record Data 


The difference between the two groups of chil- 
dren as to physical and scholastic records was not 
marked. The difference in gains in height and 
weight (for age and sex) and in average number of 
phvsical detects per child in the two groups Was 
very slight but was in favor of the “better diet” 
group. The average number of days absent due to 
illness during the vear was 5.3 in the “poor diet” 
group and 4.0 in the “better diet” group. 

Among the children in the fourth and fifth grades, 
the two diet groups showed little or no difference in 
the number of dental defects per child. The older 
children, however, revealed a greater difference. 
In the eighth grade, the average number of decayed, 
missing, and filled teeth per child in the “poor diet” 
group was 9.0, as compared with 4.9 for the “better 


diet” group. 
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In scholastic achievement, the “poor diet’”’ group 
averaged 2.6 and the “better diet” group, 2.8, on 
an arbitrary scale in which 4.0 represented the high- 
est and 1.0 the lowest rating. 

The greatest difference noted in the two groups 
was in the degree of social adjustment. There was 
twice as high a percentage of socially maladjusted 
children in the “poor diet” group as in the “better 
diet” group. Social maladjustment and malnu- 
trition are often found together. Which is the cause 
and which the effect is an unsettled question. 

Many children (including all those under the 
care of state crippled children’s clinics) were in 
the “better diet” group because of a physical de- 
fect or subnormal physical state which had led to 
nutritional guidance. Many of these still showed 


TABLE 2 
Food nlake of the two diet Groups and recommme nde d 
diet standa ds 
POOR DIET BETTER DIET 
GROUP GROUP STANDARD 
RECOM- 
OD GROUT 
MENDED 
Aver Aver- INTAKE* 
flange . Range ° 
age age 
Green and vellow 3.0 Oto3l 5.6 Oto 17 7 
vegetables 
(number of times 
pel week ) 
High-vitamin-C 3.6 Otol5 | 6.2 | 0to 23 7 


foods 
(number of times 
per week ) 
Additional servings 13.2 Oto39 19.5 | 7 to 53 l4 
of vegetables and 
Iruits 
(number of times 
per week) 
Milk 2.4 Oto7.1) 4.2 |1.6to 9.6 i 
(number of cups, 
ol the equivalent, 
per day) 


to 
to 
to 


Meat and other pro- 
tein foods 
(number of times 


per day ) 


Cereals—breakfast 2.5 Otol13 | 5.0) Otol4 14 


cereals and Ww hole- 
grain breads 
(number of times 
per week) 
Butter and fortified 1 | l 
margarine 
(number of times 
per day) 


* Derived from recommendations in the National Food 
Guide 
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evidence of some physical abnormalities but not of 
social maladjustment. It is commonly known 
among those who work with children that the latter 
is often one of the first conditions corrected when 
malnutrition or other suboptimal states are allevi- 
ated through improvement in diet. 


Information Gained from the Survey 

So far as this small sample can be considered as 
representative of the community as a whole, it indi- 
cates the need for stressing the importance of fruits 
and vegetables and whole-grain cereal products in 
the diet. The milk intake was found to be more 
nearly adequate. There seemed to be no lack of 
‘protein foods or of butter or margarine in the diets. 

This diet survey proved to be a very effective 
nutrition teaching tool. The children who partici- 
pated learned the names of foods and their spelling, 
the various food groups and the reason for each in 
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the diet, and daily food requirements for good nu- 
trition. Everyone involved in the survey gained 
much valuable nutrition knowledge and a greater 
insight into its vital importance. Follow-up studies 
in the various grades, under the direction of the 
teachers and the school nurse, sustained the ehil- 
dren's interest for several weeks. 

The “slow” eighth grade in one school, on learning 
that their average diet score was lower than that 
of the “fast” eighth grade, determined to improve 
their diets. Science classes centered their efforts 
for a month on the study of food and nutrition. A 
second one-week diet survey showed a 50 per cent 
improvement in the average diet rating for the class 


Summary 
A one-week study involving 385 children in grades 
four through eight in two elementary schools showed 
all but one of the diets to be medium or poor in 
nutritional adequacy. 





GROUP |! 


(LEAFY, GREEN, AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES) 





ONE SERVING PER DAY The greatest degree 


"ddd Hl 


of deficiency (in de- 
scending order) Was 


found to be in: whole- 





GROUP 2 


(CITRUS FRUIT, TOMATOES, 
RAW CABBAGE) 


ONE SERVING PER DAY 





grain or enriched ce- 


and vellow vegetables, 
foods rich in vitamin 








GROUP 3 


(POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES AND FRUIT) 





TWO SERVINGS PER DAY 
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The school reeords 
of the physical, scho- 





GROUP 4 


(MILK,CHEESE, 
ICE CREAM) 





FOUR SERVINGS PER DAY lastic, and emotional 
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ratings of the children 
who w ere gett ing 


“poor” diets, as com- 





GROUP 5 


(MEAT, POULTRY, FISH, EGGS, 
DRIED PEAS, BEANS, NUTS) 


TWO SERVINGS PER DAY 
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pared with the rat- 


“better diet’ group, 





GROUP 6 


TWO SERVINGS PER DAY 


7 showed the latter to 





(BREAD, FLOUR, AND CEREALS-— 
WHOLE-GRAIN OR ENRICHED) 


be slightly better in 
physical status, in 
dental status, in days 





GROUP 7 


(BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE) 


4 i 


ONE SERVING PER DAY 
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absent because of ill- 


tional ratings, and 
definitely better in so- 
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cial adjustment. 

The diet study 
proved to be a valu- 
able nutrition teach- 
ing tool for the chil- 
dren and teachers who 
participated in the 
survey. 
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A Comparative Study of the Serviceability 
of Some Linen and Some Plastic Place Mats 


BETTIE BLACKWELL DICKSON and LILLY HESTER SPENCER 


Mrs. Dickson conducted this study in fulfill- 
ment of the thesis requirement for her MS 
degree at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Miss 
Spencer, head of the clothing and textiles de- 


partment, directed the study. 


ERVICEABILITY is an important factor to 


most homemakers. Though many plastics 


have been made into articles for household 
use, some have proved unsatisfactory because home- 
lack 
One example is place mats. 

It was felt that 


comparison with which to judge the life or service- 


makers information on their care and use. 


the consumer needed a unit of 
ability of plastic place mats. The wearing qualities 
of linen in the field of table napery are recognized 
by the homemaker; therefore, linen seemed a logical 
unit of comparison. 

The linen place mats selected from a local store 
were at the moderate price of 79 cents each. Labeled 
“Imported Pure Irish Linen—Threads drawn by 
hand,” 
hemstitched, and with mitered corners. 


they were plain white, with one-inch hems 
Minor flaws 
in the weaving indicated that they were not of top 
quality. 

The plastic mats, made of polystyrene, were 50 
Their labels 
followed by “Guaranteed to be flat.” 
were of clear plastic, painted to look like white net 
held with 


naturalistic sprays of yellow 


cents each. carried a trade name, 


These mats 
by an edging of linen and decorated 
gladioluses. 

Fifteen mats of each type were used during two 
the living in of the 
at Poly- 


One of the houses was furnished 


quarters by students two 


home management houses Alabama 
technic Institute. 
with a highly glazed finish mahogany dining table. 
The other house was furnished with a hand-rubbed 
oil-finish table. 


The mats were not used interchangeably but re- 


walnut Both tables were waxed. 
mained in the house where originally placed. 
Laundering of the linen mats was done by the 
investigator under controlled conditions. The linen 
mats were used for four meals before laundering, 


All linen 


unless accidental soiling occurred earlier. 
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mats were laundered together in an automatic 


machine, placed in a dryer for five minutes, and 
ironed on a flatplate ironer. All equipment was of 
the home type. 

The plastic mats were wiped with a damp cloth 
after each meal. Eight times during the study 
they were cleaned with a mild soap. 

The mats were inspected and rated for visual 
the end of 64, 92, and 124 times 


in use. The results may be found in tables 1 and 2. 


deterioration at 


TABLE 1 


Rating for linen and plastic table mats, using a visual rating 


scale,* after use a varying number of times 


RATINGS FOR ENTIRE SETS OF MATS 
APTER USE 
rYPE OF MAT 
64 Times 92 Times 124 Times 
Linen 3.04 2.11 2.22 
Plastic 2.28 1.88 1.73 


* 4 indicates highest rating; 1, lowest 


Standard laboratory tests were run on the linen 
mats before and after use. Results appear in table 3. 
The plastic mats were subjected to laboratory 
The 


reagents used were: ethyl alcohol, 70 per cent; 


tests by chemical reagents, soaps, and foods. 


ammonium hydroxide, 100 per cent ; sodium hydrox- 
ide, 50 per cent; glacial acetic acid; citric acid, 80 
Of the reagents, 
A 100 per cent 
solution of a chlorine bleach, a 100 per cent solution 


per cent; and acetone, 100 per cent. 
only acetone attacked the plastic. 
of table salt, and saturated solutions of a com- 
mercial bead soap and of commercial soap flakes 
Dried 


cottonseed oil, and mustard were easily removed by 


white, 


ror 
egg 


had no effeet on the plastic. 


a damp cloth, and no stain remained. 


The Findings 

A visual rating scale was made up in advance to 
include all foreseen types of deterioration which 
might occur in the place mats during the study. 
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This visual rating scale was divided into four classes 
as follows: 
Class 4 was the highest rating. This was in- 
tended to show no change from the original mats. 
Class 3 included minor breaks in hemstitching of 
the linen mats. For the plastic mats, it meant minor 
surface scratching or fading or wiping off of the 


design. 


TABLE 2 


Rating for linen and plastic table mats, using a visual rating 
scale,* after use a varying number of times on 
different table surfaces 


RATINGS FOR EACH SET OF MATS AFTER USE 


64 Times on 92 Times on 124 Times on 


TYPE OF 
MAT 

Glazed Rubbed Glazed Rubbed Glazed Rubbed 

. Oil : Oil : Oil 

Surface : Surface | . Surface , 

Surface Surface Surface 
Linen. . 2.93 3.14 2.04 2.19 2.25 2.19 
Plastic 2.95 1.52 2.20 1.23 2.44 1.04 


* 4 indicates highest rating; 1, lowest. 


Class 2 was intended to show enough change in 
appearance so that the mats were limited to second- 
best use. For the linen mats, this included appre- 
ciable breaks in hems or hemstitching and breaks 
in threads. For the plastic mats, it ineluded ap- 
preciable surface scratching, fading or wiping off 
of design, or splits in the edges. 

Class 1 meant that the mats were undesirable for 
further use. For the linen mats, this included large 
areas of hem breaks, broken threads to the extent 
of holes, permanent stains, snags, or tears; and for 
the plastic mats, surface scratching or fading or 
wiping off of the design to the extent of making 
the mats undesirable for use, permanent stains, spots 
of undissolved material, punctures, or holes. 


Performance of Linen Mats 


The linen mats dropped from class 4 to 3 the first 
time they were laundered. The threads used in 
hemstitching were so taut that minor breaks were 
unavoidable when the mats were pressed flat. This 
major drop seemed hardly justifiable, but a rigid 
interpretation of the scale made it necessary. 

Glasses used for iced tea in the home management 
houses were too large to fit into coasters and there- 


fore caused tea stains. Tea stains are not usually 
considered permanent; but delayed laundering, due 
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to the schedule, and the absence of a bleach kept 
the stains in the mats. The stains looked heavy 
when the mats were on a white surface but were 
not visible when the mats were on a dark table. 

The rise of the mats on the rating seale at the 
end of 124 times in use was probably caused by the 
temporary nature of tea stains and the presence of 
fresh chocolate stains that were visible on the mats 
when they were checked after 92 times in use. 
Chocolate stains were removed by the second wash- 
ing, but while the stains were visible the second 
rating was made. 

Standard laboratory tests run on the linen mats 
showed an increase of filling strength, thickness, 
and resistance to abrasion in the used mats. This 
was probably due to shrinkage. The mats shrank 
from 17.6x 11.7 inches to 17x 11.4 inches. Table 3 


shows the results of these tests. 


Performance of Plastic Mats 

The rapid drop on the rating scale of the plastic 
mats was due to the wearing off of the design. 
Efforts to learn the composition of the design wer¢ 
unsuccessful. However, it was determined that the 
design had been applied to the back of the mats. 

The mats used on a table with a rubbed oil 
finish showed much faster deterioration of design 
than those used on a highly glazed table. It 
was also observed that the left side of the mat 
showed first signs of wear and that excessive 
loss of design on the more badly worn mats 
was in this area. It was felt that the slight 
sliding into place of the left end when mats 
were placed and removed by right-handed peo- 
ple could have made this difference. The fact 
that the left end is not weighted down when the 


TABLE 3 


Values for breaking strength, thread count, weight, thicknes 


abrasion, and dime nsion of line n mats be fore and atte r Service 


TEST MATS MATS AFTER 
UNUSED SERVICE 
Breaking strength (Ibs) 
Warp 81.3 77.1 
Filling 71.0 77.9 
Thread count (per inch) 
Warp 73.2 66.6 
Filling 63.2 75.4 
Abrasion strokes required to make 
a hole in cloth 18 6 57.8 
Weight (oz per sq yd) 3.76 3.74 
Thickness (inches) 0.006 0.0085 
Dimension (inches) 17.6x11.7| 17x 11.4 
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mats are in use may have 
saused a slight slipping of this 
end of the mat. 

Although the mats quickly 
dropped into areas of unat- 
tractiveness because of loss of 
design, the plastic remained 
in good condition. The mats 


CELA SEAL 


considered ready for diseard 
showed no impairment of the 
plastic itself other than one 
with a slight split in the edge. 
Had the design been of a more 
permanent nature, a much 
longer life could undoubtedly 
have been obtained from this 
type of plastic. Polystyrene 
may be identified by its 
metallic sound when thumped 
or rattled. 

Hot ashes, flicked from a 
cigarette, did not affect the 
lighted 
cigarette laid on the mats 


mats; however, a 


caused melted holes to appear. 
The mats did not flame when 
burned. 

The total cleaning time of 
the plastic mats was slightly 
more than the total ironing 
time of the linen mats on a 
flatplate ironer. The time ele- 
ment seemed important in that 
it is greatly emphasized as a 
selling point in plastic mats. 


Conclusions 
Conclusions drawn from this study are: 

1. A considerably longer period of use may be ex- 
pected from the linen mats than from the plastic 
mats. 

2. The linen mats showed a very high tensile 
strength at the end of the test period. 

3. The non-permanence of the decoration shortened 
the life of the plastie mats. 

4. Plastic mats did not show loss of design so 
quickly when used on a highly glazed surface as 
when used on an open-grain table. 

5. The plastic mats were unaffected by all chemical 
reagents used except acetone. 

6. Hot cigarette ashes flicked on the mats did not 
affect the plastic, but a lighted cigarette laid on 
the mats caused melting. 











LINEN Mats 


Number 1 is the original; numbers 2 and 3 were each used 124 times. 
Notice staining of number 3 and shrinkage of both. 





Piastic Marts 


Number 1 is the original; numbers 2 and 3 were each used 124 times 
Notice loss of design beginning at the left end of each mat. 


7. The total ironing time required on a flatplate 
ironer for the linen mats was slightly less than 
the total cleaning time for the plastic mats. 
The final choice of which is the best mat to buy 

should be left to the homemaker. She should con- 
sider the smoothness of the surface it is to be used 
on, the ease or problem of laundry, and the time 
she has to devote to upkeep. The linen mats, al- 
though of a slightly higher initial cost, can be ex- 
pected to give considerably more service than the 
plastic mats. 

This study shows the need of a more exhaustive 
study in types of applied design. The consumer 
needs to demand better labeling of plastic products. 
Labeling should inelude the type of applied design, 
the type of plastic, and the care that this plastic 


demands. 








In Short 


Home Demonstration Work 
Gained Ground Last Year 


Mena HoGan 
U.S. Extension Service 


The 1950 observance of National Home Dem- 
onstration Week from April 30 to May 6 will 
reflect a great growth in the home demonstration 
program during the past year. This will be seen 
not only in number of people who have been en- 
couraged to take on better ways of doing old 
things but in breadth of vision and scope of program. 

During the past year, farm people turned in- 
creasingly to the home demonstration agent for 
They asked her 
They sought her 
They turned 


many things, for many helps. 
advice on problems in buying. 
counsel on community problems. 
to her for leadership in programs they themselves 
had evolved out of their own needs and wants, and 
they asked her help in solving problems of family 
life and child care. 

Rural people, and many urban ones as well, 
were grateful to this agent and to those adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and specialists back of her 
who tried to live up to what was expected of them. 

And they expressed their gratitude in many 
ways—in increased appropriations for expanded 
services, in greater support for the home economics 
and agricultural practices the agents stood for, in 
extending and expanding their own leadership 
among their neighbors, and in becoming them- 
selves better demonstrators of better rural living. 

Although the ideal is still a long way off, there 
was evidence that home demonstration agents had 
had much influence during 1949 in setting a higher 
pattern of living on farms. While rural housing 
remained one of the greatest challenges to exten- 
sion, 49,572 families were helped to build new 
homes, and 113,172 families were given aid in 
remodeling problems in their old homes. 

The average American family eats better than 
it used to—more green, leafy, and yellow vege- 
tables; more milk, butter, and eggs; more fresh, 
canned, and frozen meats and vegetables. The 
reasons are to be found partly in the growing of 
more of the foods the family needs and preparing 
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them more wisely, partly in improved incomes, partly 


in the changing of long-established food habits. 
Last year, the average home demonstration 
agent gave a large percentage of her time to foods 
and food habits, spending 27 days on food preserva- 
tion and storage problems, 33 days on food selection 
and preparation, and 39 days on the production 
of the family food supply. A total of 248,128 
leaders worked with her on these phases of foods 
work. As a result of all of this effort, 1,561,538 
families were assisted in food preservation and 
1,408,512 in food preparation problems. 
Recognition of health problems in rural areas 
and the interest of home demonstration agents in 
solving these problems continue to grow. At the 


Home 


Council in Colorado Springs last October, state 


meeting of the National Demonstration 
after state reported some health project as a major 
accomplishment of home demonstration clubs dur- 
ing the year. Farm and home sanitation projects 
also had received much attention, especially pas- 
teurization of milk, construction of septic tanks 
or modern outdoor toilets, and campaigns against 
insects, rats, and other possible carriers of disease. 
In several states, rural women had assisted in 
raising funds for construction of a needed hospital, 
furnishing a hospital room, or had provided canned 
foods for the patients. A few had helped to organ- 
ize their communities so that Blue Cross and other 
health insurance programs might become avail- 
able to more rural people. 

Under the guidance of 
agents, rural women in 1949 took part in open 


home demonstration 
forums, talking over social and economic prob- 
lems which could affect their homes and commun- 
ities. Some of these problems had to do with the 
Bill of 


for agriculture, and social and recreational oppor- 


tights, social security, racial bias, parity 
tunities. Others were concerned with local school 
problems, local government, and local legislation. 

Rural women studied the United Nations organi- 
zation and the educational opportunities of their 
own country. 

Groups organized to do home demonstration club 
work have made a gradual increase through the 
vears, both in number of clubs and in members 
enrolled. In 1948, there were 56,151 home demon- 
stration clubs or other groups with a total mem- 
bership of 1,313,524. Home demonstration agents 
also worked with 999,509 4-H club girls in 81,738 
clubs. 

Increasingly, women in urban areas have asked 
for the services of the home demonstration agent. 
Sometimes these requests came from women who 
had worked with an agent before they moved to 
the city, sometimes from women who had listened 
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to the home demonstration agent over the radio 
or who had read her articles in the newspaper. 

The problem of getting and keeping good home 
demonstration agents remained serious throughout 
the year. Well-trained specialists were - still 
scarce. In spots, however, the situation looked 
better. Improved salaries had enticed some new 
workers to enter home demonstration work. Some 
home economists seemed to feel there was greater 
stability in an extension position than in some 
other fields. New federal retirement provisions 
looked promising to some. Perhaps most important 
of all, though, all state staffs had begun a long- 
range program of recruitment. 

Farm women and girls were asked to help en- 
courage promising young women to enroll in home 
economics courses. Many states put out career 
leaflets telling of the job of a home demonstration 
agent. Use was also made of the AHEA career 
leaflets. Home demonstration staffs talked to high 
school classes and to college students, outlining 
the opportunities in home demonstration work. 

Nor has the home demonstration agent neglected 
those phases of her work that have always been 
basic to the needs of families—clothing, home 
grounds beautification, home management, and 
home industries. 

Over a quarter of a million homes were helped 
to improve home grounds; to select house fur- 
nishings and equipment; to repair, remodel, or re- 
finish furniture or furnishings. More than 1,000,000 
families were assisted with clothing construction 
problems. More than half-a million families were 
helped to improve their home recreation, and 
a total of 468,585 families were helped to improve 
their housekeeping methods. 

Fine as home demonstration achievements were 
in 1949, every extension worker recognizes areas 
where more work is needed, such as integrat- 
ing home demonstration plans of work with long- 
time county plans, basing programs of work on 
the needs and desires of representative families, 
integrating youth and adult work, sharing respon- 
sibility for meetings with voluntary leaders, reach- 
ing families at the end of the road, broadening 
programs so that families are helped to develop 
ability to solve new problems as they arise, Improv- 
ing the general public's information about services 
extension has to offer, improving agent relation- 
ships through clear delineations of responsibility, 
encouraging the fixing of salaries in line’ with 
workers’ responsibilities and paid home economics 
workers in similar fields, improving working con- 
ditions, evaluating methods of program planning 
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and teaching as a basis for improving present 
practices, and promoting basic research in fields 


of homemaking. 


Home Economics in the 
Antioch Work-Study Plan 


JANE CAPE 
Antioch College 


Antioch is a coeducational liberal arts college 
which offers in a unified program a general edu- 
cation background, a field of concentration, and 
through the co-operative plan a series of significant, 
integrated work experiences alternating with study. 
While one half of the student body is on campus, 
the other half is at work in the professions, busi- 
ness, Industries, and government. At the end of 
an eight- or twelve-week period, the students 
change places, and those who have been on the 
job come to the college to study. Students work 
in responsible, paid, full-time jobs all over the 
eastern half of the country—in 30 states—testing 
their theories by practice, discovering their voca- 
tional interests, developing the ability to direct 
people and to understand other points of view, be- 
coming acquainted with various sections of the 
country, and learning to live independently. 

The work program is entirely individualized, the 
jobs usually tying in with the student’s academic 
field of concentration or tentative interests and 
abilities. The first few off-campus placements 
are made with a view to diversity of experience and 
general personal development. Among girls inter- 
ested in some phase of child development, one might 
start as a nursery school assistant, another as 
assistant in a children’s convalescent hospital, and 
another who is trying to choose between two inter- 
ests—business and child development—might sell 
toys in a department store. A girl in home eco- 
nomics may be encouraged to spend some time in 
a department store as a saleswoman; she will be a 
more appreciative, understanding, and intelligent 
consumer. Successive experiences should build upon 
preceding ones. As illustrations, a few case his- 
tories may be useful. 

A recent graduate majoring in foods first worked 
as an assistant to a hospital dietitian. Her second 
job was the planning, purchasing, and preparing 
of the Antioch Nursery School lunches. The third 
vear, she was relief supervisor in the dining hall of 
a large Ohio university. Following this was experi- 
ence in one of a large chain of restaurants. A\l- 
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though originally intending to be a dietitian, she 
finally became a research worker in nutrition for 
a food industry. 

One senior girl, majoring in child development, 
worked in the Antioch Nursery School on a part- 
time basis in her freshman year and was camp 
counselor for two summers. The working period 
in the second year was in a New York department 
store. Next she taught in a kindergarten in a 
Texas mission, then worked with a community 
organization. Now she is in a Cleveland rehabili- 
tation center, working with children of preschool 
age. 

Changes of direction made by students in choos- 
ing their co-operative jobs are sometimes for the 
purpose of enriching their background; often, they 
are experimental shifts in vocational decisions. 

Doing a real job, mingling with various social 
groups, learning their way in strange cities—all 
these experiences give students a sense of maturity 
and competence. The ramifications of the co- 
operative program extend beyond vocational ad- 
justment and training. It develops skills in social 
living, and it offers new motivations for classroom 
learning. The students return to campus full of 
what they have seen and experienced and eager 
for further study. They have a new knowledge 
in areas of which they were not formerly aware. 
Sometimes their experiences will prove that the 
fields they had chosen are not the most suitable 
for them. They may discover that goals that 
seemed very meaningful to them on campus would 
not survive the test of other places and times. 

A specially trained staff of men and women direct 
this co-operative program, securing the jobs and 
giving extensive vocational and personal counsel- 
ing through the kinds of experiences suggested and 
the interpretation of the periodic employers’ re- 
ports. The employers are thought of as “field 
faculty” and are concerned to see that the students 
get as much from their experience as possible. 

Students also write reports on each job, in which 
they analyze what they have received from the 
experience and what connection it had with their 
studies. A student’s work is evaluated on the basis 
of the employer’s report, the individual’s report, 
and the personnel counselor’s estimate. 

Antioch courses are listed by area and depart- 
ment. The home economics department, an organ- 
ized unit in the “life science area,” provides and 
encourages education for home and family living 
for all students in the college, both men and 
women. Since a substantial number of basic sub- 


jects, such as psychology, biology, and sociology, 
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are already prescribed in our general education 
program, the home economics department can con- 
centrate on management skills, child development 
and eare, the selection of the house and its fur- 
nishing and equipment, nutrition and food selection, 
purchase and care of clothing, and essential house- 
hold operations. 

The co-operative program affords a tremendous 
advantage because it offers “laboratory projects” 
in hospitals, in commercial restaurants, in commer- 
cial laboratories that far excel in educational value 
anything that a college is equipped to give. In 
fact, we can rely heavily on the work experiences 
to provide much of the practical knowledge that 
often loads the usual home economics curriculum 
with applied courses so that more time can be 
given to broadening the student’s background and 
permitting further intellectual exploration. 

We find that the combination of a vigorous 
academic program with job experience matures the 
student more quickly than study alone and creates 
situations that develop initiative, resourcefulness, 
reasonableness, fairness, integrity, responsibility. 


Education for Homemaking 


for the Years Ahead’ 


G. Tyter MILLER 
President. Madison Colleae 


A significant part of the job of the homemaking 
teacher of the future will be to help girls find 
themselves in the world of remunerative vocations 
where they may expect to give full- or part-time 
service during their productive years. Helping 
young women, as well as young men, to discovet 
their own potentialities and opportunities for serv- 
ice and to secure the needed training is one of the 
musts of the future. 

As a part of the general guidance picture, the 
homemaking teacher should be interested in dis- 
covering and developing interests and talents in 
professions requiring knowledge and skills of home- 
making. She should engage in a “talent search” 
for girls who not only have the desire but the 
aptitude as well for homemaking and for helping 
others to learn how to become good homemakers. 

The responsibilities vested in the schools for 
providing the kind of education that will function 
in the lives of our boys and girls in the future 

* Based on a speech by President Miller at a meeting of 
the Northeastern District of the Virginia Home Economics 
Association in Front Royal, Virginia 
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necessitate a careful study of our educational re- 
sources and procedures. Everyone concerned with 
the homemaking education program should par- 
ticipate in a study of the pupils who are being 
reached and perhaps those who are not being 
reached, the materials of instruction used or needed, 
the course of study offered and how it may be im- 
proved, and the housing and equipment needed to 
facilitate an effective program of teaching. 

In the years ahead, we should strengthen ou 
ability to plan and work together in the school 
so that adequate provision is made for the differ- 
ent phases of the pupil's educational development. 
We shall need to utilize the experiences and the 
training of other agencies and groups in the com- 
munity, which likewise influence wholesome growth 
and development of youth. More effective con- 
tacts and ways of working with parents are espe- 
cially needed. By this means, pupils, parents, 
and: teachers may co-operate in furthering definite 
educational goals. 

We should know with more certainty what are 
the health needs of pupils, what are their economic 
needs and those of their families, and what are 
their all-round py rsonality needs. The efforts 
of the homemaking teachers have been outstanding 


in this area of studying and meeting pupil needs 


It is hoped that they will continue to make rapid 
progress in this direction and that they will con- 
sider seriously their responsibility for sharing their 
findings with othe teachers ol the same groups ol 
pupils. 

Preparing vouth for effeetive participation in out 
complex modern world makes it necessary that 
training be provided in all aspects of living. I 
this is to be done, more effective Wavs ol teaching 
and learning must be developed. It is generally 
conceded that information and_ skills may _ fre- 
ly 


quently be acquired in less time than was former 


thought necessary. Homemaking teachers should 
examine their procedures in relation to the ends 
sought and continually study more effective and 
time-saving procedures 

Finally, in the vears ahead, we shall need to 
become more proficient in our work in every school 
community. Homemaking education should vield 
observable results in terms of improved homes and 
healthier and happier individuals and communities 
Improved home-living practices should be carefully 
measured against the educational experiences Ol- 
fered. The homemaker of the future should have 
well-rounded preparation for the voeation of home- 
making. Progress in the pupil's growth in the basic 


understandings, attitudes, and skills needed = in 


this comprehensive training should be measured as 
each step 1s taken. 

In conclusion, we nay recognize that homemak- 
ing education offers one of the greatest challenges 
in our entire educational program. The nature 
and quality of family, home, and community living 
in the future will be determined largely by the 
nature and quality of educational experiences pro- 
vided pupils. No finer contribution can be made to 
the pupil’s preparation for a wholesome and satis- 
fying life than that made by the teachers of home- 


making education, 


Adult Edueation in 
Pre-service Teaching 


ISABELLA McQUESTEN 
(Jregqon State Collea 


Many teacher-education institutions are at- 
tempting to include contact with adult education 
in the pre-service program in order that students 
may gain a more complete understanding of the 
purposes and techniques used in developing this 
phase of a well-rounded community education 
program. 

In Oregon, a course in homemaking education 
for adults is recommended for certification. It 
has been designed to prepare homemaking teachers 
who will be aware of some of the possibilities of 
developing adult education and includes varied 
adult education experience 

Through co-operation with the loeal high school, 
for example, students have an opportunity to ob- 
serve and participate in adult homemaking classes 
Their observations are directed by general ques- 
tions which help foeus attention upon qualities 

lilt 


Or aqduits as learners 


To help the students answer 
the primary question of “Adult learners, what are 


they like?” they are provided with leading ques- 


tions such as: 


What is the general atmosphere in the group? 


How do adults show their interest’ 
What kind of questions do they ask? 


Are adults interested in what other members of the grouy 


These observations serve as the basis for college 
class discussion and provide illustrations of the 
general principles and guides suggested in_refer- 
ence readings on adult education. Much interest 
is created through the use of actual situations that 
have been observed in the different adult groups 


The fact that men and women work together on 
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a piece of furniture in an upholstery class brought 
the comment: “I think it’s a good idea; both the 


man and his wife seem to enjoy it.” The leader 


of the upholstery class often tells the college stu- 
dents that the women enrolled in the class and their 
husbands became interested and joined later. Stu- 
dents soon see that more is being accomplished than 
upholstering a chair or davenport—the husband 
and wife are working together on something for 
their home. 

Another student observed a tailoring class where 
one of the women told with delight that her husband 
and children had given her a Christmas gift of a 
fur neckpiece to wear with the coat she had made 
for herself in the adult class. The human values 
were evident to the student-teacher observers. The 
pride of the woman’s family in her workmanship 
made a great deal of difference to her. 

The college students who observed classes at the 
veterans’ village were alert to the many ways in 
which young husbands co-operated to make it pos- 
sible for their wives to participate in the adult 
classes offered there. 

The importance of adult homemaking education 
is thus accentuated to a far greater degree than it 
might have been without such opportunities to 
observe adults as learners. 

Later, the college students’ observations are 
directed toward the qualities of leaders which help 
to make adult classes successful. Some of the key 
questions provided to assist student teachers in 
evaluating good adult leadership are: 


What does the leader do to make the adults feel welcome? 
What general attitude does the leader assume? 
How are teaching materials used? 

What is done to help adults become self-directive? 
When college students have become acquainted 
with the general atmosphere of an adult homemak- 
ing class, they are given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in classes. 

Here, again, their experiences provide the basis 
for college class work. The students practice a 
demonstration or submit exhibits or “take home” 
material to their college class for criticism and 
suggestions. 

Efforts are also made to acquaint students with 
other media, such as radio, which are available for 
adult education programs. 

To familiarize students with the scope of adult 
homemaking education in the state, the state depart- 
ment of education staff members visit the college 
class and discuss the adult homemaking program in 


the state as a whole. Senior students are also 
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encouraged to visit adult classes in the towns where 
they are doing their student teaching. 

Wherever other opportunities for contacts with 
adult groups occur, they are included in the train- 
ing program for the student teachers. 


Monthly Bulletin Lists 
Foods in Plentiful Supply 
Harry L. Carr 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


To help keep informed of changing conditions ot 
food supply—specifically, the foods expected to be 
most plentiful in the month ahead, home economists 
are urged to use the monthly list of plentiful foods 
issued by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture's 
Production and Marketing Administration. 

Persons who plan meals or prepare food copy, 
weeks in advance, will find the plentiful food infor- 
mation service especially timely. A national list 
of 15 to 20 foods for each month is available three 
to four weeks in advance. This list is then adapted 
on a regional basis and is available two to three 
weeks in advance from PMA Information Branch 
offices in New York (641 Washington Street), 
Chicago (623 South Wabash Avenue), Dallas (1114 
Commerce Street), Atlanta (449 West Peachtree 
Street, N. E.), and San Francisco (30 Van Ness 
Avenue). 

Food — editors, syndicate writers, advertising 
agencies, and other advisers on food rely on the 
“plentifuls” list in preparing recipes and menus 
for advance release. Food buyers and managers 
for hotels and restaurants, institutions, school 
lunch programs, and other large food handlers us 
the list as a guide both in their buying and their 
promotions. All branches of the food industry co- 
operate with the Department of Agriculture in 
furnishing information about supply conditions as 
well as in featuring plentiful foods in sales efforts. 
With the support of the trade, special merchandis- 
ing programs are undertaken when surpluses of 
particular foods threaten to glut the markets. 

The net result of this work is to enable con- 
sumers to take advantage of good buys that will 
accompany seasonal peaks of production and ac- 
cumulation of large stocks in trade channels. The 
program stimulates heavy movement of commodity 
supplies that otherwise might congest markets, with 
consequent benefit to producers and traders. It 


enables food advisers who must plan in advance to 


keep ahead of market conditions. 
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Combine a Workshop 
with Your Boston Trip 


Why not make the road to or from Boston a 


“workshop road?” Consider the satisfaction you 
will find in travelling through New England, enjoy- 
ing the program and the fun of your Association’s 
41st annual meeting from July 11 to 14, meeting old 
friends and making new ones in Boston, and still 
combining these pleasures and values with the ad- 
vantages of a workshop or short course. 

We cannot hope to tell you about all workshops 
planmed for this summer; but here are some in New 
England, New York, and nearby states which, be- 
cause of their dates, may fit in with your conven- 
tion plans. At the University of Maine, from July 
24 to August 11, 


offer 


a workshop in secondary educa- 
the 
Louise Fettinger of the 
Augusta, Main 


tion will lectures on development ol 


secondary school program. 
Edueation, 


State 


Department of 
will be the consultant 

The New York State College of Home Economies, 
Cornell 


home management, July 15 to July 17, 


University has planned a conterence on 
lor expe- 
rienced teachers, extension specialists, and research 
workers in home management and, from July 24 
to August 11, 
Management—Resident Experience.” From July 
17 to August 5. the New York State College of 


Agriculture, Cornell University offers for extension 


a course in “Supervision of Home 


three-week unit of its summer 


York State 


Department of Health have set June 19 to July 1 


workers a session 


Svracuse University and the New 


as the dates for the fourth community nutrition in- 
held 


Bourquin of the School of Home Economics, Syra- 


stitute, to be at the University with Anne 


cuse University, and Marguerite J. Queneau of 
the State Department of Health as codirectors. 

At Teachers College, Columbia University, Ivol 
Spafford is the visiting consultant for a work con- 
ference, July 17 to July 28, on the role of home 
economies in general education. At Teachers Col- 
lege, July 17 to August 4, “Field Work in Textile 
Analysis,” a summer refresher course in_ textiles 
and testing techniques is scheduled, with Dorothy 
MeDonald as consultant. For information, write 


to Dorothy Houghton at Teachers College. 


Some home economists may find workshops in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia not too far from 
The 
School of Home Economies of The Pennsylvania 
State College offers a clothing workshop “Simpli- 
fied 
teachers and homemakers from July 26 to August 
12. Mrs. Marjorie Arch is the consultant. The 
College of Home Economics at Drexel Institute of 


Boston, as they make their summer plans. 


Practices in Clothing Construction” for 


Technology is holding a school lunch workshop for 
school lunch managers from June 26 to July 11. 
The consultant is Mildred M. Reynolds. 

At West Virginia University, workshops before 
or after the convention are: one in home furnishing, 
June 8 to 28, with Sara Ann Brown and Alberta 
Dodson as consultants; in family life education, 
July 20 to August 9, with Reuben Hill and Sara Ann 
Brown as consultants; and in nutrition education, 
August 10 to August 29, with Sara Ann Brown and 


KE. Neige Todhunter as consultants 


Bring Membership Cards 


to the Boston Convention 


Make a note on your memo pad now to bring 
vour 1949-50 AHEA membership cards with you 
to the annual meeting in Boston. The registration 
for AHEA members is $4; for nonmembers the 
Your 1949-50 ecards are acceptable 
through July 31, 1950. 
ship eards for 1950-51 cannot be issued until after 


fee 
fee is $5 
In fact, the regular member- 
the annual meeting. This vear’s graduating seniors, 
however, who pay their dues in June and receive 
special membership cards tor 1950-51, may use 


these cards, 


Stand 
at Bread Hearings Lauded 


Action of the AHEA 
hearings during the summer of 1949 is described in 
“Bread, and the Stuff We Eat” by James Rorty in 
the March 1950 issue of Harper's Magazine. Not 
only because of Mr. Rorty’s reference to Marion C. 


The Association's 


in connection with bread 


Pfund’s presentation of the Association’s position 
AHEA 


professional allies but  be- 


on bread standards and his mention of 


among the consumers’ 
eause of his skillful discussion of the bread situa- 
tion, home economists will want to read this article. 
Our readers may then look back at the summary of 
Dr. Pfund’s presentation in the November 1949 
JOURNAL and may turn again to “What the Con- 
sumer Should Know about Bread” by Clive M. 
MeCay in the April 1949 issue. 
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The Search for Better 
Accreditation Methods 


Marit Dye 


President of AHEA 


Accreditation developed to assure students a good 
standard of training in the professional schools, 
and later it was extended to the general education 
in colleges and universities. The case of profes- 
sional education is one thing, that of general edu- 
cation quite another. Standards for professional 
education are needed to protect the lives, property, 
and rights of the individual. For general educa- 
tion the quality of the citizen is at stake, and this 
situation is much more intangible and _ justifies 
more variation from the norm than is true of pro- 
fessional education. 

Now there are some 49 licensing centers for the 
professions so that there may be 49 different stand- 
ards. This has resulted in a chaotie condition where 
some professions have very high standards and 
others very low. The regional accrediting associa- 
tions have evaluated the general education program 
of institutions, but in New England and California 
no comprehensive regional accrediting association 


exists. 

In October 1948, the Association of American 
Universities decided to discontinue the accrediting 
of universities and colleges, and there is now no 


national list of approved institutions. As the na- 
tional list is used in many ways and by many 
organizations, some provision for one is needed. 
To discuss this problem and others concerning ac- 
ereditation, the American Council Education 
called a conference on November 15 and 16, 1949. 


Thirty-eight professional, educational, and accredit- 


on 


ing associations, as well as the U.S. Office of Edu- 


cation and the three national committees which 
are working with accreditment, sent representa- 
tives. 


Both the many good results of accreditation, such 
es providing protection for the quality of the edu- 
cational programs that are provided for youth, and 
the abuses, such as having an outside agency pre- 
scribe the educational program of an institution, 


The Ameri- 


were presented with considerable heat. 
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its 


deseribed 


can Home Economics Association 
method of improving the quality of programs in col- 
leges and universities by self-evaluation; other asso- 
ciations described the methods of evaluation which 
they had 


cedures. 


been using but suggested no new pro- 

The discussion indicated the need for a thorough 
study of accreditation, including such topics as 
(a) the extent to which accrediting standards are 
written into state and federal regulations, (b) how 
much the direct control of higher education is exer- 
cised by several states, and (c) the influence and 
control exercised by all agencies and groups on the 
educational programs of colleges and universities. 
Plans were made to have such a study carried on 


through the American Council on Edueation and 
the National Committees on Accreditment if funds 
ean be secured. Two other problems a statement 
of the principles of acereditment and the prepara- 
tion of a national list of accredited institutions 
were discussed and referred to committees for ac- 
tion. Certainly, one leaves such a conference with 
the feeling that, while some form of accreditation 
is essential, much more information is required to 
provide a method that will leave institutions free 
to develop programs best suited to their needs and 
vet give adequate protection to the training offered 


for the professions. 


Housing Conference 
Suggests Line of Action 


ELIZABETH BEVERIDGE 


Bureau of Human Nutrition a? d Home Econon cs 


A two-day conference of Housing Agenev officials 
and national public interest organizations and citi- 
zens’ housing groups was held in Washington, D.C. 
at the end of January to acquaint the public-interest 
groups with the provisions of the Act 
of 1949 and to give them an understanding of their 
Act. 


housing 


Housing 


responsibilities and opportunities under the 
From the explanation of the national 

policy by government officials and members of Con- 
gress, from the panel discussions and group dis- 
cussions, and from the presentation of the pro- 
posed research program, it appears that the AHEA 
might work to best advantage along the following 
lines: 

1. Home economists should be active in their com- 
munities and should offer to those responsible 
for planning local housing programs the assist- 
ance that they are equipped to give 

2. It was brought out several times that efforts to 














Marietta Eichelbe rger 
(right), permanent 
he adquarte rs CO0- 
chairman for Illinois, 
Té ceives a check for 
$3,750 from the Chi- 
cago HEIB group for 
the ir contribution to 
the PHF. The money 
was raised chie fly 
through sale of the 
cookbook “Favorite 
Desserts by Chicago 
Home Economists.” 
Elizabeth Lynahan 
(left), past chairman 
of the group, presents 
the check while Rei- 
dun Kobler Sweeney 
(center), the pres- 
ent chairman. looks 


on. 


cut housing costs have resulted in houses too 
small for livability. This clearly points to the 
need for functional planning—an area of work 
in which the home economics group has a unique 
contribution to make. 

3. In the proposed research program there was little 
evidence that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is aware of the contributions that home 
economists can make, particularly in the solv- 
ing of livability problems. It would seem that 
some definite steps should be taken to bring 
to the attention of the directors of research the 
ability and willingness of home economics to 
assume responsibility for this important part 


of the program. 


Chicago HEIB Group 
Earns $3,750 for PHF 


Monica CLARK 
Chicaao HEIB Grroup 


Chicago Home Economists in Business got their 


thrill of the year when it was announced at their 
February meeting that the group had raised its 
quota for the AHEA Permanent Headquarters 
Fund. 
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Wm. Beuke 


The announcement was followed by presentation 
of a check for $3,750 to Marietta Ejichelberger, 
Permanent Headquarters Fund co-chairman for 
Illinois. This represents $15 per member, based on 
membership expectations by the end of the year. 

When Chicago HEIB’s first made plans for rais- 
ing their quota for the headquarters fund, it was 
the wish of the group to earn the money, rather 
than solicit individual contributions. As a result, 
it was decided to sponsor a cookbook of favorite 
dessert recipes of the members. With Mary Lawton 
Wright as editor and a core of co-workers, Favorite 
Desserts by Chicago Home Economists soon took 
shape. Names of members were not used in con- 
nection with the various recipes 

The book, priced at $1.50, has been an easy one 
to sell. However, in order to raise the money as 
quickly as possible, sales were stimulated by group- 
ing the members into teams which vied with one 
another for top sales 

Reidun Kobler sweeney, chairman of the group, 
made the announcement. The check was presented 
by Elizabeth Lynahan, past chairman of the group, 
under whose direction the project was started 

Although supplies of the book are running low, 
anyone wishing to obtain a copy still may do so 
by sending a check or money order for $1.65 (to 
cover cost of book plus mailing) to Box 453, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 
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Planning the Midcentury 
White House Conference 


FLORENCE FALLGATTER 
President-elect, AHEA 


Miss Fallgatter is a member of the steering 
committee of the Advisory Council on Par- 
ticipation of National Organizations in the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth which will be held in Wash- 
ington the week of December 3, 1950. She 
tells here how the American Home Economics 
Association can begin to make its contribu- 


tion to the Conference. 


Representatives of 59 national organizations at- 
tended a meeting in Washington in February to 
further erystallize plans for organization partici- 
pation in the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. 

The purpose of the Midcentury Conference as 
formulated by the National Committee appointed 
by the President of the United States is “to con- 
sider how we can develop in children the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to indi- 
vidual happiness and to responsible citizenship, 
and what physical, economic, and social conditions 
are deemed necessary to this development.” It is 
based upon a concern for “spiritual values, demo- 
cratic practice, and the dignity and worth of every 
individual.” 

The various ways in which the Conference will 
work toward this purpose were clearly presented. 


It shall: 


1. Bring together in usable form pertinent knowledge re- 
lated to the development of children and indicate areas 
in which further knowledge is needed 

Examine the environment in which children are growing 
up, with a view to determining its influence upon them 


to 


3. Study the ways in which the home, the school, the 
church, the law, health welfare agencies, and other social 
institutions, individually and co-operatively, are serving 
the needs of children. 

4. Formulate, through co-operative efforts of laymen and 
specialists, proposals for the improvement of parental, 
environmental, and institutional influences on children 

5. Suggest means whereby these proposals mav be com- 


municated to the people and put into action 

Basie concepts guiding the development of the 
Conference plans are best revealed by the following 
quoted sections from materials that were prepared 
by the Conference headquarters staff. 


This Conference belongs to the people of the United 
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States. To arrange for the widest possible participation 
in it, committees of citizens are being appointed by 
Governors in each of the States and Territories These 
Committees are taking responsibility for organizing efforts 
in their States, to find out what is actually happening to 
children in the homes and neighborhoods where they live 

Assisting wherever they can, through national, State, 
and local channels, are the many national organizations 
concerned with the well-being of children. families, and 
young people. These organizations include civic, fraternal 
service, and professional groups. Their contributions to 
the development of the Conferences will be as rich as thei 


interests are vanied 


We are in the first of three phases of the Con- 


ference: 


Phase One—the planning and preparation involved 
in mobilizing forces to gather and translate facts 
basic to action and in acquainting our members 
and other citizens with the Conference program. 

Phase Two—the 1950 Conference itself—when a 
limited but representative group of citizens will 
look at the facts, consider proposals, and adopt 
action programs. 

Phase Three—the follow-up—through which im- 
mediate and long-time programs of work will 


evolve and be carried forward for years to come 


There are many ways in which state and local 
affiliated home economies organizations can con- 
tribute during this first phase of the Conferenes 
It is especially important for each group in develop- 
ing its plan of co-operation to clear with other 
organizations with which overlapping could easily 
oecur. As home economists, we need to be alert to 
reports of progress that the official magazines of 
these organizations will be carrying. We also need 
to “look and listen” to the flow of information 
that will be coming over the air and through the 
press. Each of us can do something to further 


the cause of the Conference. 


Revision of AHEA Constitution 
and Bylaws 


OnAH JACKS 


( ‘hairman 


(‘onstitution and Bylaws Committee 


The 1949-50 committee on revision of the con- 
stitution and bylaws proposes that the constitu- 
tion and bylaws, as they appear in the September 
1949 JouRNAL oF Home Economics, be changed 


as follows: 

















Vol. 


in 
aS) 


CONSTITUTION 


ArticLte IV 


Section 2 The council shall consist of the following 
classes of members: (1) past presidents and the elected and 
salaried otficers of the Association; (2) the president and 
one councilor of each affiliated state home economics asso- 
ciation; (3) the chairman of each division and department 
of the Association and the student president of the depart- 


ment of college clubs: (4) the chairman of the budget com- 
] 


mittee: (5) the president - ect 
Pro “l changes: 
poset cnanges: 

In (1) omit the words “and salaried.’ After “(5)” add 
“(6) the salaried officers, who shall be members without 
ole 

BYLAWS 
AnticLe IT 

Section I (2 The preside nt shall be chairman of the 
council. of the executive board. and of the executive com- 
mittesr The preside nt shall ippoint all committees the 
ippointment ot which is not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided lo! She shall fill ill PACANCIOS, hut such appoint- 
ments shall hold only until the next annual meeting unless 
confirmed by the body which o iinally made the appotnt- 
mont 


Proposed changes: 


After acancr omit hut such appointments shall 


j 


hold only untd the next ! 


annual meeting unless confirmed 
Duy the hod j rhich o rgqinally made the appoitlime ni 

In the place of this omission, add “in both elective and 
amppomlsesyss OCES Tn case of a vacane youn the pre side nis 


office, the ono ice-president shall fill, the anexrmred 


Articie III 


; 


Section 1 a. A person who is otherwis« qualified but 
lives where there is no affiliated state home economics 
issoclation or where the affiliated state association makes 
no provision tol his or her membe rship mas become i 
member-at-large by paving $4 for annual membership direct 
to the Association office 


Proposed change: 


Add ercept that me mbers-at-la de who lire outside 


fhe OC nited States au 85 for ann ial membe ship.” 


Section J (4 b Life members. who have qualified as 
members and have paid $100 at one time to the American 
Home Economics Association Thev shall be exe mpt from 
further dues to the American Home Economics Association 


Proposed change: 


‘ey ? f 
Add but should conjorm to their re spective state re- 
quirements concerning state dues for life members of the 


American Home Economics Association.” 
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Public Relations Exchange 





The Cleveland Home Economics Association 
presented a six-faceted, educational, and interest- 
ing recruitment program last December for about 
125 vocational counselors, guidance chairmen, deans 
of girls in high schools and nearby colleges, officers 
of PTA groups, officers of women’s professional 
clubs, placement counselors, and heads of employ- 
ment agencies. 

Using the theme “Home Economics in Today’s 
World,” each of the six departments worked up a 
seven-minute skit, program, slide-illustrated talk, 
or demonstration highlighting the job opportunities, 
requirements, and other pertinent material. 

An exhibit was made up of books and other writ- 
ten material produced by local home economists. 
A packet of vocational material was available for 
each guest. 

Comments from guests after the meeting indi- 
cated that they had found the “Home Economies 
in Today’s World” program extremely informative, 
and many suggested that it would be of value to 
high school students and school board members.— 
FLorRENCcCE LAGANKE Harris, Cleveland HEA. 


The University of Illinois home economics de- 
partment is using radio as one of the tools to in- 
form parents and other listeners of home economics 
work at all levels. Each Monday morning, on the 
For You at Home program, 9:00 to 9:30. from 10 
to 12 minutes are devoted to junior and senior high 
school work. Programs include interviews with 
students and teachers and recordings of actual 
classroom sessions. 

Qn Friday morning, the 10 to 12 minute block 
of time is devoted to 4-H club and rural youth work. 
Interviews with 4-H club members and leaders and 
with state 4-H club staff members and reports on 
activities throughout the state are presented. 

Each Wednesday afternoon, the “Homemakers’ 
Quarter Hour,” 1:00 to 1:15, is “Camous Visit” 
time. “On-the-spot” recordings are made of lab- 
oratory and classroom sessions. Such places as 
the home management house and the nutrition re- 
search house are visited. Students discuss their 
work and problems, 

On Monday afternoon the program time is de- 
voted to off-campus adult work. Reports of home 
economics Extension Service activities throughout 
the state are given. Interviews with county agents, 


local leaders, and homemakers are presented. 








New Books 


Family Living. By Evetyn MILuLIs DUVALL. 
Edited by Dora 8. Lewis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950, 410 pp., $2.60. 

This book 


economics teachers who 





will meet a longfelt need of home 
are guiding young people 
to consider problems in family living. The down- 
to-earth approach reveals the firsthand experience 
of the author and the illustrator with adolescents 
and their part in family life. 

In the treatment of problems related to person- 
ality development, family interrelationships, boy- 
girl relationships, preparation for marriage, child 
development and guidance, and modern family 
life as separate units, great flexibility in use of the 
book as a reference or textbook will be possible. 
Although written many 


will be equally useful to parents who are brought 


for the adolescent, parts 
into discussion with high school groups or who are 
studying their problems as parents In adult classes. 

The wealth of references will enrich the supple- 
mentary reading of students. The advanced read- 
ing references will give the teacher further back- 
ground and understanding. They will also be use- 
ful for senior students who may be ready for more 
exhaustive consideration of the problems suggested. 

One of the most valuable contributions of this 
book is its dual approach, which makes it useful 
as for girls.—FLoRENCE FAa.t- 


Colle ge. 


for boys as well 

GATTER, Towa State 

The Time Reader’s Book of Recipes. Selected 
by FLorENce ARFMANN. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1949, 252 pp., $2.50. 

Here is proof that the age-old practice of swap- 
ping recipes over the back fence is still in vogue. 
Only the medium has changed. This cookbook is a 
collection of the favorite dishes developed in the 
homes of women around the world who read Time. 
Out of more than 2,000 recipes submitted, 230 
were finally selected to be shared with a legion of 
homemakers. Each recipe was carefully kitehen- 
tested and represents a variety of cosmopolitan 
tastes. 

If the recipes sent in by these readers are indica- 
tive of the cooking trends across the nation, it is 
obvious that certain changes are taking place in 
our cooking habits. The old-time custom of bread- 
making is giving way to hot breads and refrigerator 
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rolls; drop cookies and the brownie-type are taking 


precedence over the time-consuming rolled cooky. 
Steamed puddings seem to gain little favor from 
these cooks since only one recipe for this type of 
pudding appears in the book, and that one comes 
from a reader in Brazil. But there is ample evi- 
dence that women lean toward the one-dish meal 
as today’s favorite. The recipes are basically 
simple, easy on the budget, but by no means dull 
and uninteresting. Each one reflects a different 
personality and the ingenuity of the cook. 

There is an international flavor to the book. One 
entire section is devoted to recipes from faraway 
lands. Time-reading women from Africa, Hawai, 
India, Fiji, and France have sent in their exotic 
recipes to intrigue your interest and tickle your 
palate. 

The book is well indexed; the recipes are clear 
and concise with specific baking temperatures and 


The 


ferent,” ones vou will not run across 1n the average 


serving portions indicated. recipes are “dif- 


cookbook. There are clever black and white pen 
sketches sprinkled throughout the pages. To add 
to your reading enjoyment, the contributors have 
made interesting and pertinent comments about 
their in ual recipes.—VIOLET FauLKNer, Food 
Editor. Washington Evening Star 

Stern’s Applied Dietetics. | By Fr\Nces STERN. | 
Third edition. HELEN ROSENTHAL, 
Peart C. Baker, and Witma A. McVey, MD. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1949, 293 pp., $5. 

Miss Stern had planned the third revision of her 


Revised by 


book before her death, and the authors have writ- 


W hose 


field 


ten this edition “as a living tribute to one 


lifelong work fulfilled 
of 


a definite need in the 
nutrition.” 


The 


for the planning and teaching of normal and thera- 


authors’ purpose is to provide procedures 


peutie diets. The outline and chapter headings of 


the earlier editions have been followed, but the 
material has been revised and enlarged The dis- 
cussion on therapeutic diets conforms with the 
newest medical knowledge, and a section on the 
dietary treatment of eardiovascular disease has 


been added. Ten additional table s have bee n added 


to the section “Tables to Simplify the Computation 


of the Diet.” There is also some additional new 
illustrative material. 
The book is intended to be a teaching tool for 


physicians, nutritionists, social workers, and pub- 


lic health workers. It will be especially valuable 
who are in the food clinic field and others 


BLANCHE 


to those 
who teach normal and therapeutic diets 
D. Wuite, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Newest in the series of Life Adjustment Book- 
lets published by the Science Research Associates 
is “Enjoying Leisure Time” by William C. Mennin- 
ger, MD. A well-known psychiatrist, Dr. Mennin- 
ger has a thorough understanding of the important 
The booklet 
get the 
from it, how to plan recreation to meet individual 


benefits of leisure-time activities. 


discusses how to organize time to most 


needs, starting a hobby, and hobbies as a source 
of emotional security. Although designed for high 
school students, the suggestions for analyzing inter- 
ests and selecting a hobby can be of interest also 
to college students and young adults. Single copies 
of “Enjoying Leisure Time” are 60 cents each; 15 
or more, 50 cents each; 100 or more, 35 cents each. 
An instructor's guide and full-size poster are avail- 
able 


Order from Science Research Associates, 


quantity orders. 


228 South 


without extra charge on 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. The 1950 
catalog listing tests, guidance publications and 
services, classroom tests, student learning aids, 


professional books, and business and personnel ma- 
terials published by Science Research Associates is 
also available from the above address. 

Favorable personal characteristics, experience. 


and education are the three most important quali- 
fications for advancement in your job, writes J. 
Harold Janis in “Your Job and Your 
career booklet published by New York University’s 
Al- 
though primarily designed for persons in the field 
“Your Job and Your Future” will be 


also to voeational advisers, 


Future,” a 


Accounts, and Finance. 


Schoo] ot ¢ ‘omme re 


of busine Ss, 


of interest 


and Use 


employment guidance counselors, librarians, end 


teachers Persons in these professions as well as 


businessmen and businesswomen mav obtain single 


copies Iree lrom 1) an (; Rowland Collins School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University, Washington Square. New York %, 


N. Y. 


A nutrition-wise cookbook for modern home- 
makers is the new 96-page Bureau of Human Nu- 


trition and Home Economics bulletin “Family 
Fare—food management and recipes,” which re- 
places the Bureau’s famous cookbook “Aunt 


Sammy's Radio Recipes.” “Family Fare” covers a 


much broader field than its predecessor. ‘here are 
sections on up-to-date nutrition, a food plan for 
the home, and suggestions for smart buying and 
wise storing as well as 200 recipes for many familiar 
stand-bys and special dishes. Considerable material 
not previously published by this Bureau and some 
information not always at hand in home kitchen 
libraries are included; for example, ways to sub- 
stitute one ingredient for another, servings per 
pound of different foods, and guidance on nutritive 
The the bulletin 


brings it within the reach of every household, and 


values ot foods. low cost of 


its attractive format and clear, basic information 


would make it a most suitable shower gift for a 
As Home and Garden Bulletin No. 1 


“Family 


bride-to-be. 
of the U.S. 
Fare 


Department of Agriculture, 


food management and _ recipes” may be 


from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Price 25 cents. 


ordered 


(;sovernment 


Literature on human nutrition in relation to 
environment has been given appraisal and critical 
H. H. Mitchell and Marjorie Edman 
Illinois in “Nutrition and 


Resistance to Climatie Stress with Particular Ref- 


analysis by 
of the University of 


erence to Man,” a research report of the Quarter- 


master Food and Container Institute for the Armed 


Forces. The monograph is divided into an intro- 


ductorv section, sections on diet in a cold environ- 


ment, diet in a hot environment, diet at altitude, 


and literature cited. Copies of the report may b 


the Chief, Technical Information 
Office, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute, 
1819 W. Road, Chicago 9, Illinois A 


limited number ol copies of the report are available 


obtained from 


Pershing 
for distribution without charge 

Buying leaflets dealing with various commodi- 
ties meke up a series called “Kevs to Wise Buving” 


National Consumer-Ret 


flets includes: 


prepered by the eiler Coun- 
el. Ine. The 
“When You Buy a Shirt.” “Tips on Towels,” “Pots 
end Pans.” “Stretching Your Fruit and Vevcetable 
Dollar.” “Your New Bathing Suit,” “Upholstered 
“Frozen Fruits and Vecetables.” 


series of four-nage le: 


Furniture,” “Sne- 
eial Fabrie Finishes,” “ 
“Fish, 


and “Buying the Layette.” 


Suving Men’s Suits,” “Ny- 


lon Hosiery,” Fresh, Frozen and ( anned,” 


Single copies of the 
leaflets are available free to educators upon request 
to the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., provided a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, legal size, is enclosed 
A 3-cent stamp should be placed 
leaflets 


with the request. 
on the envelope for each three different 


ordered. Quantity orders of less than 100 will be 
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filled for 144 cents per copy; more than 100, $1.25 
per hundred. 


*““Men’s Preferences Among Selected Clothing 
Items” is the published report of an extensive sur- 
vey conducted in the summer of 1948 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies with co-operation from 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory to determine men’s preferences in some of their 
most important clothing purchases. The data ob- 
tained in such a survey are helpful to those con- 
cerned with marketing finished clothing products, as 
well as to those working with the technical problems 
of improving fibers used in clothing, or with the 
design, manufacture, and fabrication of clothing. 
Men’s preferences among the competing fibers in 
selected articles of clothing are brought out in the 
survey. The report, which fills 191 printed pages, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 40 cents. 

The Parent-Teacher Series, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has added 
two new booklets to the growing list of materials 
to help boys and girls grow up. “Answering Chil- 
dren’s Questions” by C. W. Hunnicutt stresses the 
importance of understanding what a question means 
to the child who asks it and of giving it careful 
consideration. The well-chosen everyday examples 
presented in informal style with attractive illustra- 
tions offer sympathy, encouragement, and real help 
to those who often feel baffled by the incessant 
“why’s” of childhood. The role that parents can 
play in understanding their children’s leisure-time 
activities and in helping to encourage worth-while 
hobbies is well presented in “Your Child’s Leisure 
Time” by Mildred Celia Letton. The booklets may 
be ordered from the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Price 60 cents each. 


Recent educational films produced by Young 
America Films, Ine., include “The Baby Sitter,” 
which presents many of the problems a teen-age 
sitter might encounter, and “Home Management: 
Buying Food,” which is to be the first of a series on 
home management problems. ‘The Baby Sitter” is 
designed for teen-age and adult groups discussing 
child care. “Home Management: Buying Food” is 


directed toward secondary school, college, and adult 
groups. Both films may be obtained from Young 
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America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. “The Baby Sitter,” 11% reels, sound, 
$48. “Home Management: Buying Food,” one reel, 
sound, $40. A complete list of rental libraries 
carrying Young America Films is also available 
upon request from Young America Films, Ine. 


During the school year 1948-49, 102,466 
women in the United States and its territories re- 
ceived the bachelor’s and first professional degrees, 
according to a report issued by the U.S. Office of 
Education. Education ranked first in the number 
of women receiving these degrees, with English 
second, and home economics third. There were 
more than 3,000 home economics graduates. 


“Sharing Work at Home” is a new home eco- 
nomics film in the Coronet series on family rela- 
tions and family living. Wendell W. Wright, 
dean of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
“Your 
Family Budget” is another new addition to the 
Coronet film list. Mary E. Weathersby, head of 
the homemaking education department, Mississippi 


sity, was the educational collaborator. 


State College, served as the edueational collabo- 
rator. Both films were produced for use in junior 
and senior high school, college, and adult groups 
Rental information may be obtained or the films 
may be purchased from Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. Both are one-reel 
films and cost $45 in black and white; $90 in color. 


Ways to keep a house in good condition and 
to retard depreciation by routine inspection and 
prompt repairs are discussed in detail in “Care and 
Repair of the House” written by Vincent B. Phelan 
and published by the National Bureau of Standards, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. The circular ex- 
plains the construction, finishes, and workings of 
a house and its mechanism and distinguishes be- 
tween repairs which require special skill and should 
be attempted only by qualified persons and those 
which the householder himself (or herself) can 
make. Clear instructions are included for the lat- 
ter. “Care and Repair of the House” is a complete 
revision and enlargement of an original edition, 
necessitated by the introduction of new building 
materials and construction methods and recent ad- 
vances in the design and operation of mechanical 
equipment. A 209-page printed circular, “Care 
and Repair of the House,” NBS Circular 489, may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 50 cents. 














Abstracts 





Education 


Contributed by Roxana R. Forp 


University of Minnesota 


We all hate to be evaluated, A. L. RovurMan. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 35, No. 8 (Dee. 1949), 
pp. 449-460. 

Each person is being appraised constantly by 
informal and 


his associates, often on the basis of 


ever-changing criteria. The degree of fear of ap- 
praisal seems to be associated with the individual's 
understanding of the criteria used. When one is 
able to anticipate the reactions of the appraisers, 
his fear of judgments decreases. 

It is desirable that the bases for dislike of evalu- 
ation be discovered and, if possible, removed. 

Why is there resistance to being held accountable 
for activities, procedures, or outcomes? First, there 
may be a sense of insecurity. 

A second major difficulty hes in the fact that the 
aims and objectives of education are not yet clearly 
defined. A feeling of insecurity is sometimes at- 
tendant to this lack of positiveness of aim. 
objectives is not 
This 


sults in a limited or negative approach to evalu- 


Furthermore, attainment. of 


always immediately evident. situation re- 


ation: Deficiencies are pointed out in order that 
linprovement may be made. Progress is not always 
stressed. 

Still further difficulty may arise when an out- 
sider is brought into the picture. It may be argued 
that an observer cannot appreciate fully the teach- 
er’s objectives. The trained observer will recognize 
certain factors which contribute to successful per- 
formance. It is his responsibility to help and 
actively encourage the teacher in evaluating activi- 
ties in the light of the stated objective. 
to appraise 
work. 


They will also recognize that the judgment of a 


Mature people will always want 


themselves and the outeomes of their own 


trained person aids perspective. 


Parents know what they want for their children, 
B. GoopyKoontz. Educ. Leadership 7, No. 5 
(Feb. 1950), pp. 286-291. 

Studies of parents’ the 
schools indicate that they know what they want for 


opinions concerning 
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their children from the school, that they have cer- 
tain ideas as to whether schools are serving children 
well, and that they see their own place in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

Different areas place different emphases on the 
sort of learning and the conditions of learning they 
want for their youngsters. Among those aspects 
stressed were good physical facilities for work and 
play, adequate guidance, learning to meet life’s 
problems, learning to make a living, training for 
good citizenship, and acquisition of skills. 

Do the schools serve the people satisfactonly? 
Apparently, great numbers of parents believe that 
reflect 
inadequate services for adults and out-of-school 


they do. Those who dissatisfaction name 

youth, lack of attention to special subjects and 

handicapped persons, failure to give skills and atti- 
tudes for family life and for vocations as the basis 
for their feeling. 

Awareness of their own educational role is shown 
by parents who attempt to improve the achieve- 
ment of their children. When parents understand 
why changes in curriculums are made, there 1s 
greater willingness to accept them. 

The programs we need: meeting the needs of 
people and communities. School Executive 69, 
No. 5 (Jan. 1950), pp. 38-42. 

In look 


future in education, administrators representing all 


an entire issue devoted to a into the 


sections of the United States present their beliefs 
regarding crucial factors in the development of the 
programs we need. The following ideas will be of 
especial interest to home economists. 

There are many people in any community who 
to the on-going of the 


much to contribute 


Participation of the people in planning is 


have 
school. 
essential to development of a valid schoo! program. 

The public school program must be vitalized by 
many means, including work experience, year-round 
educational programs, and wider use of facilities 
for community center purposes. 

The 
thought that the schoo] should perform a broader 


school-community concept includes — the 
function than has generally been the practice. A 
better job must be done in parent education, voca- 
tional and general adult education, and functional 
guidance in the school program. 


An 


elaborate program of co-operative planning cannot 


The school ean be no better than its teachers. 


cover poor teaching. 
The problem of achieving better schools is one 


of human relationships. Parents, children, and 


free and continuous communica- 
to 


evaluate outcomes. 


teachers can, by 


tions, help each other identify needs, plan 


changes, and 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by FLorENcEe LLoyp, 
ELIZABETH Moore, and CHRISTINE NEWARK 
Ohio State University 


Better than we think, S. Siicnuter. Aflantic 
Monthly 185, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 46-49. 

It is fashionable to regard the world as experi- 
encing a moral crisis and to see the future of man- 
kind as dark. However, moral progress in recent 
years has been particularly noteworthy in six im- 
portant areas. 

1. The community is showing more concern than 
ever before with the general welfare of man. 
One evidence is the large output of local, state, 
and national laws concerning the conditions 
under which people live and work. Another is 
the collection and dissemination of statistics, in- 
cluding vital statistics and data on labor, output, 
income, and consumption. 


to 


Great progress is being made in creating oppor- 

tunities for individuals; for example, increased 

educational opportunities and the removal of 
racial and religious barriers to employment. 

3. The community is showing more interest in the 
welfare of needy members, as evidenced by the 
growth during the last 20 years of employer- 
initiated pension plans, plans negotiated by 
unions, federal old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment compensation, and public welfare programs. 

4. The community has greatly expanded the area 
of civil rights, as illustrated by the spread of 
collective bargaining. 

5. The community today shows increasing tolerance 
for dissenters and critics. Most people now take 
it for granted that no practice or institution or 
rule of conduct is above challenge. 

6. Despite the rapid rate of technological advance, 
which might have divided people into bitterly 
warring groups, the community has succeeded in 
remaining basically co-operative. Most people 
think of themselves primarily as members of the 
community rather than of special-interest groups. 
It is paradoxical that the accomplishments of 

Western societies in adapting their institutions and 

rules of conduct to revolutionary changes in tech- 

nology should be so little appreciated. Part of the 
reason probably is that so much remains to be done; 
part is that the development of new institutions and 
rules of conduct comes bit by bit, with no master 


plan which everyone can see. 
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This age will be marked as great because it is 
morally creative, believing that man must improve 
rules of conduct and develop new rules to fit new 
conditions, and because it has made unprecedented 
efforts to translate ideas about the good life into 
reality, to give man the opportunity to live the good 
life here and now, and to bring this opportunity to 
people of small means.—C.N. 


Engineering aspects of home accident preven- 
tion, F.S. Kent. Am. J. Public Health 39, No. 
12 (Dee. 1949), pp. 1531-1534. 

Accidents as a cause of death are exceeded only 
by heart disease, cancer, and cerebrovascular dis- 
eases. During 1948, the 35,000 home accidents 
ranked as the ninth leading cause of death. In ad- 
dition, 5,250,000 persons were injured and 140,000 
suffered permanent impairments. 

Basic causes of accidents can be classified under 
two major groups: environmental circumstances and 
the human factor. Reports indicate that slippery 
floors, loose rugs or carpeting, dark or poorly lighted 
hallways, defective heating equipment, insecurely 
fastened screens, and specific hazards involved in 
poor housing are responsible for the majority of 
accidents. Areas in the home which cause the 
greatest number of accidents in order of prece dence 
are bedrooms, the yard, inside and outside stair- 
ways, kitchen, living room, and bathroom. 

Many home accidents can be prevented by elimi- 
nating hazards in the planning, design, and con- 
struction of the house and by the proper installation 
and operation of household appliances and equip- 
ment.—F.L. 


Science and the control of human population, 
W.S. THompson. Soc. Science 25, No. 1 (Jan. 
1950), pp. 14-26. 

The effects of increased productivity on popula- 
tion growth and distribution in the West during the 
ntly, 


past two centuries, and in the East more ree 
are outlined in this article. 

Only in a few favored spots is man able to go 
beyond the struggle for mere survival and put forth 
effort for improved well-being. In Asiatie countries, 
a real Malthusian problem is growing up. The 
population problems now facing the West are quite 
different from those two centuries ago, but they just 
as urgently demand attention. 

There are two reasons why serious consideration 
has been given to the effects of the changes in the 
numbers of peoples and classes and to the new 
urban-rural distribution of people: (1) we are not 
organized to make full use of the knowledge the 
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physical and biological sciences have placed at our 
disposal for the control of the growth of population 
and its better distribution, and (2) we so often cease 
to be scientists when we come to consider problems 
involving the control of human behavior, frequently 
even denying the possibility of a science of human 
behavior. 

There is need for scientific study of the social and 
economic effects of the applications of physical and 
biological knowledge and for the development of a 
science of human behavior in order to learn how 


to control these applications. C.N. 


Women buy a lot—but not everything. Bus. 

Week, No. 1062 (Jan. 7, 1950), p. 30. 

“Never overestimate the power oO! a woman” is 
the advice of a survey by the University of Illinois 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research. Women 
are a far less potent power in buying consumer goods 
than many marketers think. The contention that 
women purchase as much as 80 per cent Is wrong 

This study by Converse and Crawford reports 
that women buy 55 per cent of all consumer goods, 
and men buy 30 per cent. Husbands and wives 
shopping together represent 11 per cent and chil- 
dren 4 per cent. 

Men are doing more of the family buying than 
they did in the early 1940's. This may be due to 
a shorter work week and to a larger proportion ot 
wives now working outside the home. 

Men are buying a larger percentage of women’s 
goods such as clothing, toilet articles, draperies, and 
kitchenware. Women have increased in importance 
as buvers of drugs and hardware. Men and women 
shop together more frequently now than in 1940 for 
groceries, women’s clothes, kitchenware, draperies, 
hardware, gas, oil, and drugs. 

Men and women shop less together for jewelry 
and furniture. Wives in low-income groups tend 
to buy a slightly larger proportion of groceries, 
furniture, and electrical appliances than those in 
high brackets. In middle-income families, husbands 
and wives often shop together BLL. 


Yes, families are changing, L. K. Frank. Survey 

85, No. 12 (Dec. 1949), pp. 636-641. 

Today’s family is beset with internal as well as 
external problems such as inadequate housing and 
the frustrations in our social, economic, legal, and 
political institutions. Yet, as the late Ruth Benedict 
has said, “The family is the most stable institution 
we have.” The family pattern has survived by con- 
tinually changing to meet new demands, new con- 


ditions, and new opportunities. 
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The family of today is trying to learn to live in 
congested cities, in crowded, often inadequate sub- 
human habitations. In addition, men and an “in- 
creasing number of women must go out of the home 
to earn a living through gainful employment in an 
unstable economy where they must buy food and 
services and pay rent.” 

The family of today has fewer children, fewer 
grandparents living with the family, and little 
mutual aid from neighbors. Contemporary family 
living is intensified by all the insecurities and frus- 
trations of our present day, further complicated by 
the persistence ol ideas, beliefs, patterns, and striv- 
ings carried over from our former agricultural life. 

The family is engaged in a variety of activities 
associated with homemaking. Yet, many of these 
functions which are basic to human welfare have 
been devalued socially by the emphasis upon jobs, 
gainful employment, and careers. Many of the 
fatiguing chores of housework have been replaced 
and family living need no longer be a “by-product 
of housekeeping” if homemakers utilize the re- 
sources now becoming available. 

In and through a new concept of marriage and 
family life, we can perhaps recapture a feeling of 
individual competence and of personal responsibility 
and opportunity that in the long run may be more 
significant for the future than the many political 
and economic movements that are being offered 


today as “solutions.” —F.L. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Information 

Bull. (Dee. 1949), p. 1. 

Collection of information with which to revise the 
Consumers’ Price Index began in November in 11 
cities. Under the terms of an appropriation enacted 
by the first session of the 8lst Congress, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is directed to review and, as 
necessary, revise the index which at present is based 
on buying habits of city families in 1934-36 

It was pointed out that there have been many 
changes in the standard of living of low-income 
families; for example, mechanical refrigerators for 
iceboxes; nvlon for silk hose; more telephones, 
radios, television sets, frozen foods, package d ready- 
prepared foods; the use all the year around of what 
was earlier only seasonal foods. Since a larger per- 
centage of families now own or are buying their 
homes, rents may no longer reflect accurately the 
changes in housing costs to these home owners. 
Thus, both the items and their importance in the 
index must reflect current buying habits. This re- 
quires collection of information on what representa- 
tive families buy.—E.M. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GertrupDE E. CHITTENDEN 
Towa State College 


Children’s perception of the social roles of 
Negroes and whites, M. J. Rapke and H. G. 
Tracer. J. Psychol. 29 (Jan. 1950, First Half), 
pp. 3-33. 

The purpose of this research was to study the 
extent to which 242 Negro and white children from 
the kindergarten and first and second grades in 
Philadelphia were aware of the social roles of 
Negroes and whites in adult society. 

Each child was interviewed and then tested in a 
situation where he was asked to make choices in- 
volving Negro and white dolls. The dolls, made ot 
plyboard, differed only in color. Test situations 
involved choosing dress-up, work, or shabby cloth- 
ing for the dolls and choosing a plywood house for 
them to live in. The houses varied in attractiveness. 
Each choice was accompanied by an explanation of 
the child’s reason for the choice. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the white children gave 
inferior social roles to Negroes, while 16 per cent 
of the Negroes gave inferior status to their own race. 
White and Negro children tended to put the dress-up 
clothes on the doll of their own race. 

The great majority of children of both races gave 
the poor house to the Negro doll and the good house 
to the white doll. 

The white doll was preferred by 89 per cent of the 
white children, while the Negro children chose the 
Negro doll as the one they liked best in only 57 per 
cent of the cases. Inferior social roles were ascribed 
to Negroes by white children who expressed hostile 
attitudes toward Negroes and also by children who 
expressed friendly attitudes. 

The authors stated that the fact that the chil- 
dren’s responses so clearly reflected the values of 
adults has ‘serious and urgent implications for edu- 
cation.”” Because stereotyping of racial groups is 
being done by voung children, it becomes essential 
that we help them to develop tolerance. 


The three-and-a-half-year old, F. Ic, J. Learnen, 
A. Lockwoop, and L. B. Ames. J. Genetic 
Psychol. 75 (Sept. 1949, First Half), pp. 21-31. 
A detailed investigation of 210 children three and 

a half years old revealed that this particular age is 

one of disequilibrium. The characteristic behavior 

seems to differ markedly from the preceding and 
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subsequent age levels. Characteristics at this age 
level include (1) lack of physical co-ordination in- 
dicated by much stumbling and falling; (2) fear of 
falling and of heights; (3) some confusion about 
handedness with a definite shift from one hand to 
the other frequently taking place; (4) many and 
intense tensional outlets, such as thumb sucking, 
nail biting, and nose picking; (5) speech difficulties ; 
(6) “psychological deafness”; (7) inability to cope 
with intermediate visual zone; (8) difficulty with 
orientation to space; (9) emotional insecurity; (10) 
interest in adult attention; (11) self protectiveness ; 
(12) quick shifting from one emotion to another; 
(13) intense affectionate response; (14) interest in 
friends combined with lack of skill in approaching 
others; (15) coneentration on developing finer con- 
trol of muscles; (16) desire to be alone in spite of 
interest in others; and (17) much expression of 
imagination. Techniques for nursery school teachers 


to use with three-and-a-half-vear olds are suggested 


An investigation of one town’s opinion relative 
to the vroblems of child guidance. ('/i)/:/ 
Devel. 20, No. 2 (June 1949), pp. 79-100 
Ninety interviews with citizens of a Midwestern 

town furnished the data for the author's report on 
one town’s opinion about ways of dealing with prob- 
lem children, the desirability of seeking aid from 
outside agencies, and the effects of and opinions 
about a child guidance clinic held in the community 
two months prior to the interviews. 

The following conclusions were stated: (1) The 
two most popular methods of dealing with children 
who fight, lie, and steal are punishment and some 
verbal attempt at persuasion; (2) the most  fre- 
quently suggested methods of helping shy and bash- 
ful children are to build their confidence, find them 
more friends, force them to make more frends, and 
to attempt to persuade them to make more triends; 
(3) concentrating on the quantity of the child’s 
homework or turning to the teacher or physician are 
the most popular methods of helping a child who is 
failing in school; (4) the church is the most popular 
outside agency considered for help in child guidance ; 
(5) more people would consider turning to a psy- 
chologist for help with their children than would 
not consider doing so: (6) 70 per cent of the peopl 
feel the need of a permanent guidance specialist or 
agency; (7) most of the persons interviewed could 
remember little or nothing about a child guidance 
clinic held in the town two months earlier; and (8) 
there appeared to be little relation between the 
factors of age, sex, religion, occupation, education, 
or number of children and the responses given. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PruDENT 
Ohio State University 


Why you freeze it that way, G. A. FirzGera.p. 

Food Ind. 22, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 73-78. 

In order to use intelligently the current manuals 
on the freezing of foods, one must understand the 
underlying principles involved. Quick freezing 
results in small ice crystals which cause less damage 
to cell tissues than do large ice crystals. Animal 
tissues are more elastic and suffer less damage than 
plant tissues from slow freezing. For fruits which 
are not to be cooked, the utmost speed in freezing 
should be used. Slow freezing sometimes results in 
dehydration of cell colloids and hence in a dry, 
flavorless meat or vegetable. 

Quick cooling after blanching may be even more 
important than quick freezing for conserving quality. 

The production of rancidity is the main problem 
with frozen meat and poultry. Choice of meat and 
use of a packaging material impervious to moisture 
vapor are the two most important factors in pre- 
venting this difficulty. Discolored bone in young 
birds can be prevented by storage at —20°F or 
below, or by blanching. The discoloration is due to 
enzyme activity in the bone marrow. 

Blanching of vegetables is of the utmost im- 
portance to inactivate the enzymes that cause off- 
flavors. Green beans and asparagus require careful 
blanching, and corn on the cob requires thorough 
scalding. 

The well-known principles of sanitation should 
be scrupulously observed in packing frozen foods 
to insure retention of quality. 


Conserving food values, B. K. Warr. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 26, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 106- 
108, 110. 

The retention of ascorbic acid is frequently used 
as a measure of the retention of nutritive value in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Using this criterion, 
storage in crushed ice was found to be effective in 
conserving food value in green leafy vegetables and 
asparagus. Snap beans, shelled lima beans, to- 
matoes, and green peppers retain more vitamin C 
at the higher temperature and lower humidity of 
the refrigerator. During a winter’s storage, potatoes 
lose about two-thirds of their original vitamin C 
content. 

In general, nonacid canned foods retain only about 
half or in some instances as little as a fourth of their 


original ascorbic acid and thiamine content. Losses 
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during storage of canned foods can be minimized by 
keeping the temperature low (50°F). 

Much of the loss in nutritive value in frozen foods 
occurs during blanching, although at temperatures 
only slightly below freezing there is some progressive 
decrease in vitamin content. 

The care with which food is handled in the 
kitchen, both during its storage and preparation, 
influences the food value of the final serving. Among 
recommendations to homemakers are: Cooking time 
should be as short as possible; vegetables should be 
protected from exposure to air as much as possible; 
cooking liquids should be utilized; and exposure of 
milk to sunlight should be avoided. When bread 
and cereals are toasted or foods are cooked for long 
periods at high temperatures, it should be realized 
that thiamine is readily destroyed by this treatment. 


The effect of various ingredients on the rate of 
firming of bread crumbs in the presence of 
polyoxyethylene (mono) stearate and glyceryl 

EDELMANN, W. H. Catu- 

Cereal Chem. 27, 


monostearate, E. C. 

carT, and C. B. Berquist. 

No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 1-14. 

During the staling of bread, a progressive increase 
in crumb firmness is observed. Effective methods 
of retarding the progress of crumb firming include 
the use of lard as an ingredient, the use of emulsifiers 
such as polyoxyethylene (mono) stearate or glycery! 
monostearate—which are available to bakers under 
various trade names—the use of maximum water 
absorption coupled with the minimum baking period 
compatible with bread of good quality, and regulat- 
ing to the best advantage the weight of dough to the 
size of the baking pan. 

Nonfat dry milk solids, granulated sugar, yeast, 
and salt were found to have little effect in delaying 
the increase in crumb firmness. 


Further studies on the relationship between 
illumination and the ascorbic acid content of 
tomato fruits, G. F. Somers, K. C. HAMNER, and 
W.C. Ketiy. J. Nutrition 40, No. 1 (Jan. 10, 
1950), pp. 133-134. 

In experiments in which tomato plants were grown 
after attaining fruiting size under varying conditions 
of total or partial exposure to sunlight and shade, 
it was determined that direct illumination of the 
tomato fruits is essential for the produ tion of a high 
ascorbie acid content. Illumination of the leaves 
of shade-grown plants does not increase the ascorbic 
acid content of the tomatoes, but shaded fruits of 
sun-grown plants have an intermediate amount of 
vitamin C. 





eg, 
Nutrition 
Contributed by Jut1a O. HoLMeEs 
University of Massachusetts 
Evaluation of nutrition in pregnancy, N. 5. 

ScrimsHaw. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 26, No. 1 

(Jan. 1950), pp. 21-24. 

It is concluded in this study that the determina- 
tion of dietary intake by means of a careful dietary 
history is an important tool of nutrition research. 
Care must be taken, however, in inferring nutritional 
status from dietary intake because: (a) pathological 
requirements may be unknown; (b) optimum nutri- 
tional requirements for many factors are unknown; 
(ec) requirement for a given nutrient is often related 
to the intake of other substances in the diet; and 
(d) individual variation in activity and individual 
genetic variation in metabolism alter the effect of 
a given diet. 

In the interpretation of the blood nutrition bio- 
chemical values, one encounters some of these same 
difficulties. In addition, the biochemical values may 
show only indirect, partial, or no correlation with 
nutritional status or dietary intake. 

The exact influence of a given nutritional situation 
in an individual case will depend on the sum of 
the environmental factors, including nutrition, act- 
ing upon the genetic make-up. 


The influence of nutrition on the course of 
pregnancy, G. Toverup. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quart. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 7-24. 

A health station providing medical supervision 
and dietary management for pregnant and lactating 
women was erected in Oslo, Norway in 1939 and 
continued during the war; it covered about one- 
fourth of the city’s population. The general plan in 
respect to diet was to (a) prescribe a diet which met 
with the particular individual’s needs; and (b) keep 
the amount of sugar, sweets, and other refined carbo- 
hydrates as low as possible. 

The recommended food intake during pregnancy 
and lactation follows: protein per kilogram, 1 to 114 
g; calcium, 1.5 g; phosphorus, 2.0 g; iron, 20 mg; 
cod-liver oil, 1 tablespoon daily from September to 
May; vitamin B,, 4 mg; vitamin C, 75 mg; and 
synthetic vitamin K, 10 mg daily during the last 
two to three weeks of pregnancy. Supplements of 
iron salts, vitamin B,, and ascorbic acid were given 
when adequate natural foods were not available. 

The common disorders during pregnancy, such as 
were greatly reduced; 


anemia and albuminurea, 
none of the women developed severe anemia; and 
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between 56 and 100 per cent of those having less 
than 12 g of hemoglobin per 100 ee of blood at the 
first examination responded by having 14.4 ¢ or 
more on later tests. The number of women excreting 
albumin in the urine and those having a blood pres- 
sure greater than 140 mm had fallen to 2 per cent 
and 6 per cent, respectively, by 1944. 

The lactating power of the mothers increased, 
although this ability is commonly high in Norway. 

The improvement in the condition of the babies 
born to the health station mothers in comparison 
with those for the entire city of Oslo, respectively, 
can be seen in the following statistics: stillborn rate, 
14.2 vs. 23.6 per 1,000 births; premature births, 
2.2 vs. 4.6 per 1,000 births; neonatal mortality, 1.1 
vs. 2.0 per cent; and infant mortality, 1.4 vs. 3.0. 
Not a single case of brain damage due to birth 
hemorrhage occurred in babies born to the women 
receiving vitamin K. 

The findings in respect to the babies contribute 
to the idea that “the child is nutritionally 9 months 
old at birth.” 


A role of vitamin B,. in the normal mammal. 
A. M. Hartman, L. P. Drypen, and C. A. Cary. 
Arch. Biochem. 23, No. 1 (Aug. 1949), pp. 165- 
168. 

Rats were fed rations deficient in vitamin B,. and 
varying in the percentage of aleohoi-extracted casein 
or cottonseed meal fed as the chief source of protein. 
Growth was poor on rations containing 45 or 65 per 
cent casein or 25 per cent cottonseed or soybeans 
With any level of protein, the supplementation of 
the ration with vitamin B,, induced markedly better 
growth. With 25 per cent, 45 per cent, and 65 per 
cent casein rations, the B,. supplement doubled, 
tripled, and increased 13-fold the rates of growth, 
respectively. 

It appears that with all protein levels tested, de- 
ficiency of vitamin B,, has a very deleterious effect 
on growth; at high levels of protein, such a defi- 
ciency may be fatal. It is possible that vitamin B 
plays a fundamental role affecting the capacity of 
the normal mammal to utilize protein. 


Relation of mid-morning feeding to behavior of 
nursery school children, M. EF. Kersrer. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 26, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 25- 
29. 

Midmorning feeding of fruit juice to children of 
preschool age had no detrimental effect. In the 
majority of cases, it was beneficial in relieving 
fatigue, in reducing irritability and tension, and in 
promoting a feeling of well-being. 
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Housing 


Contributed by HeLen FE. McCuLLouGu 
and Dorts Mo.uier JAcoBs 
Unive rsity of Illinois 


Apartment helix. Architectural Forum 92, No. 1 

(Jan. 1950), pp. 91-97. 

The recently designed “helix” gives something 
entirely new in apartment design. It is a circular 
apartment house with all utilities and mechanical 
installations built into a central “core.”” Apartments 
fan out from the core, forming eight separate pie- 
shaped segments. Each is one-half floor higher or 
lower than its neighbor. All parts of the house are 
standardized so that each segment can be arranged 
to suit the individual tenant. A tenant may rent 
as many wedges as he wants and subdivide each 
into two or three rooms plus kitchen, bath, and 
storage space to suit his needs. 

The circle makes it possible to construct each 
segment as an identical modular unit, with great 
economies through prefabrication. The only major 
limitation is the large amount of land required. 
Two buildings spaced 60 feet apart require a 250- 
foot block. 

This building would rectify the following com- 
mon faults found in large apartment houses: Little 
or no advantage is taken of all the research and 
technological progress of the past 20 years. The 
hew apartments cost too much to build. They are 
crowded together, shutting off view and making 
little provision for outdoor living. They are in- 
flexible. Because they are inflexible and uneco- 
nomical to alter, they face a high vacancy rate in 


hard times and a quick rate of obsolescence. 


Why throw away 1/3 of your lot? FE. Gorpon. 
House Beautiful 92, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 48- 
52, 83 
The luxury of privacy is very closely tied up with 

how land is used. Properly used, land can be a 

buffer between you and the neighbors and the street 

traffic; it can be an insulator that deadens sound; 
it can be a stop-gap for curious eyes and keep un- 
desirables at arm’s length. 

The pronounced trend to big glass windows and 
the general acceptance of outdoor living increase 
the need for privacy. To have privacy outdoors, 
as well as indoors behind big pieces of glass, means 
a screen at the property line. This screen can be 
a fence, wall, hedge, shrubbery, trees, or any com- 
bination of these. The farther away from the house 


such screening is placed, the more distance there 


will be to provide garden vistas, terraces, and a feel- 
ing of spaciousness. 

Privacy established at the point needed makes the 
outdoor scene belong to the indoors. The greater 
the illusion of outdoors and indoors flowing together, 


the bigger the house becomes. 


Performance of a typical baseboard heating sys- 
tem. Am. Builder 71, No. 12 (Dec. 1949), pp. 
105, 130+. 

The use of baseboard heating systems in low-cost 
housing has increased in recent months, particularly 
in basementless houses. An investigation of a 
typical baseboard heating system by the National 
Bureau of Standards shows that in spite of certain 
inherent disadvantages—mainly the difficulty of 
fitting the system to the variable dimensions of con- 
ventional houses and the inability to control the 
heat output to individual rooms—the baseboard 
heating system provides more comfortable environ- 
ments than many of the systems that have been 
used in the past. 

These baseboard heating systems use elements 
not much thicker or higher than a baseboard around 
the entire perimeter of the living space. This gives 
an additional advantage in that the heating elements 
are almost entirely removed from the useful living 


space 


Tomorrow’s hospital must be different, R. M. 

CUNNINGHAM, JR. Architectural Forum 92, No. 

2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 116-123. 

New medicines, new treatments, and new adminis- 
trative economies call for a new architecture in hos- 
pitals. Early ambulation requires more toilets, 
wider corridors, new recreation rooms, larger visit- 
ing rooms, perhaps central dining rooms. The 
doctor’s need for expensive diagnostic equipment 
is moving his office to the hospital. Vastly increased 
space must be provided to store the huge quantities 
of drugs that must be kept on hand. With heart 
and cardiovascular disorders on the increase, addi- 
tional storage space must be found for oxygen tanks, 
and provision must be made for handling and trans- 
porting them around the hospital. More compli- 
cated nursing requirements and higher nursing costs 
also demand more efficient floor plans for hospitals. 

Today’s hospital must anticipate the medical im- 
plications of such scientific wonders as television 
and the atom. Hospital insurance programs and the 
control of hospital operating costs suggest more 
space for semiprivate accommodations to replace the 
wards, for psychiatric units, and for new wings to 


house chronic disease cases. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by MaABELLE 8S. EHLERS 
and NorMa GIEss 
Michigan State College 


Meat casseroles, R. Staccs. Modern Hosp. 74, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 104-105. 

Meat casseroles are high in popularity. Ease in 
preparation and serving, attractiveness in appear- 
ance, and the blending of delicious flavor combina- 
tions make these dishes favorites of those who 
prepare them as well as of those who eat them. 
A casserole is usually a meal in itself. It is easy 
inasmuch as the ingredients for most casseroles 
can be prepared in advance when it is advisable 
to do so. 

An attractive combination of colors, flavors, and 
textures is possible but is dependent upon proper 
cooking. A special touch is necessary to popularize 
a dish. Biscuits cut in varied shapes, parsley for a 
garnish, lattice tops, sweet potatoes or fluffy white 
potatoes tubed around the edge will give variety. 
Economy cuts of meat may be used in combination 
with rice, noodles, spaghetti, macaroni, and barley 
as well as with potatoes. Casseroles, in fact, are a 
challenge to the imagination that knows no 
bounds. 


Frozen foods sprout new growth, [EpiroriaAv}. 
Food Ind. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 57, 186. 
Rebound from postwar shakedown, plus rapidly 

multiplying wholesale and retail distribution out- 
lets, assures steady expansion in the years ahead 
for frozen foods. Their growth stems directly from 
the consumer’s demand for a higher quality diet— 
more fruits, vegetables, and dairy products, less 
cereals and potatoes. 

The best sellers, of course, have been frozen 
citrus juices. Others are green peas, strawberries, 
cherries, lima beans, spinach, and snap beans. Pre- 
pared meals and precooked foods zoomed during 
1946 and 1947, but with the return of normal con- 
sumer buying the specialty items dropped in im- 
portance. 


Some facts on floor maintenance, C. BUTLER. 
Modern Hosp. 74, No. 1 (Jan. 1950), pp. 120-122. 
Good floor maintenance begins with the under- 

standing that both the employer and employee 

share the responsibility for cleanliness. Employees 
are not always responsible for damage to floors. 

Neither are they usually responsible for unsightly 

floors. Often they are supplied with poor equip- 
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ment and the wrong cleaning compounds. Many 
times they are not properly instructed in the use 
of the detergents supplied. Proper purchasing is 
essential, but proper instruction is the key to the 
problem. The use of the correct product in the 
proper quantity, with an established method of 
procedure for each type of floor will insure long 
life, cleanliness, neatness, and economy of main- 
tenance. 


What have you done about the ice nuisance, L. 
AXELBANK. Modern Hosp. 74, No.1 (Jan. 1950), 
p. 114. 

New equipment on the market could almost en- 
tirely do away with the ice nuisance in hospitals. 
Electrically operated cooling equipment could be 
substituted for all major ice needs and for most of 
the minor ones. The few remaining ice needs, rep- 
resenting not more than 5 per cent of the total, 
would be supplied by a small electrically operated 
automatic ice maker. 

To eliminate the major needs for ice, the follow- 
ing four recommendations are made: 

1. No ice for oxygen tents; electrically refrigerated 
units would provide the cooling effect. 

2. No ice in ice bags, caps, or collars; a special low 
temperature refrigerator will freeze these appli- 
ances when they are filled with a solution of 
alcohol and water. 

3. No ice for cold pans on serving counters: elec- 
trically refrigerated plates will take their place. 

4. No ice in drinking water; water coolers will 
supply chilled water, served to patients from 
vacuum pitchers. If ice is preferred for this 
purpose, it could be provided by the small auto- 
matie ice maker. 


SFSA speakers say school lunch aids general 
nutrition, [EprroriaL].  Nation’s Schools 45, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1950), p. 65. 

School lunch programs not only are laying the 
foundation for sound physical,mental,and emotional 
growth among the school children of the country 
but are contributing to long-range dietary trends 
gratifying to the nutritionist. Such encouraging 
words were voiced by various speakers appearing 
before the third annual conference of the School 
Food Service Association, in which 800 food man- 
agers and school officials participated on November 
16, 1949 in Washington, D. C. 

Better school lunches now being served to chil- 
dren are actually causing families to buy more 
green and leafy vegetables, citrus fruits, milk, eggs, 
and other protective foods. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by Frances CoLes, 
(;LoRIA Pepi, and MARTHA POTGIETER 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Connecticut Home Economics Association 


Growing pains of public health, H. Emerson. 

Survey 85, No. 12 (Dec. 1949), pp. 677-679. 

Dr. Emerson questions the assumption that more, 
better, and cheaper care of the sick will radically 
improve national health. He says that the evidence 
of half a century has shown that while increase in 
medical skills shortens morbidity and reduces mor- 
tality, prevention of disease and development of 
health have in the main been based on the sciences 
of sanitation of environment, on the creative dis- 
coveries of epidemiology, immunology, the physi- 
ology of nutrition and growth, and on social under- 
standing of the role of human relations and the 
emotions in the causation and correction of disease. 

B.C. 


A new dietary standard for Canada, CaNnapian 
Councit or Nutrition. Can. J. Public Health 
40, No. 10 (Oct. 1949), pp. 420-426. 

After two years of study by the Canadian Council 
on Nutrition, a new dietary standard for Canada 
was approved in December 1948. It is intended to 
be used (1) as a scientific basis for planning food 
supplies for individuals or groups, except where 
clinical observations show special food require- 
ments; (2) to assess the amount of each nutrient 
provided by a diet in terms of probable physiological 
requirements; and (3) to indicate a “nutritional 
floor” beneath which the maintenance of health 
cannot be assumed. 

The standard is based on amounts of food ae- 
tually ingested. The concept of “body size” is fully 
developed, and no extra allowance is made for 
“margins of safety.” Both these procedures tend 
to result in figures that appear to be lower than some 
previously emphasized. 

Canada’s Food Rules, which include five major 
food groups, serve as a guide to the selection of 
foods that provide the necessary dietary nutri- 
ents.—G.P. 


Report of a nutrition demonstration program in 
Ottawa County, Michigan, E. 8. Osporne, FE. C. 
Tapor, M. M. Bavser, B. L. ANperson, and K. H. 
FRANKHAUSER. Public Health Repts. 64, No. 50 
(Dee. 16, 1949), pp. 1603-1612. 

The nutrition unit of the U. S. Publie Health 
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Service in co-operation with the Michigan State 
Health Department and the Ottawa County Health 
Department attempted to work out a program to 
investigate and demonstrate a comprehensive public 
health approach to the nutrition problems of a com- 
munity and to incorporate nutrition programs in 
local health departments. It was felt that a compre- 
hensive public health program should include not 
only epidemiological surveys but also nutrition 
education and training and corrective and pre- 
ventive services. The program consisted essentially 
of these three phases. 

The epidemiological findings revealed that sig- 
nificant nutritional problems existed in Ottawa 
County despite its material prosperity and well- 
organized health department. The in-service train- 
ing in nutrition provided for the staff created an 
active interest in the field of nutrition. Participa- 
tion by the local public health nurses in the nutrition 
survey did not unduly disrupt their generalized 
nursing program. The survey’s results clearly 
showed the necessity for a continuing nutrition pro- 
gram aimed toward prevention and correction of 
suboptimal nutritional conditions.—G.P. 


“Milk and health; how pasteurization helps 
you,” J. A. Topry. Life & Health 65, No. 2 
(Feb. 1950), pp. 14-15, 32. 

Eighty to 85 per cent of all milk sold in the 
United States today is pasteurized; 90 per cent of 
all milk sold in our large cities is pasteurized. 

Pasteurization may be carried out either by heat- 
ing the milk to 143°F for 30 minutes or by the 
more rapid but equally satisfactory method of heat- 
ing to 160°F for only 15 seconds. In either case, 
the heating is followed by immediate cooling to 
50°F or less, at which temperature the milk must 
be maintained until delivered to the customer. 

Pasteurization destroys about 20 per cent of the 
ascorbic acid and even less of the thiamine in milk. 
This slight loss is more than made up by the pro- 
tective effect of pasteurization. 

Where pasteurization of all milk is not a legal 
requirement, many more epidemics of milk-borne 
diseases occur than in large cities and other areas 
where all milk is pasteurized. These places show 
an almost complete absence of such outbreaks. 

Milk and cream utilized for other dairy products 
(butter, ice cream, and cheese) should be pasteurized 
for the protection of the consumer. Many states 
are rather lax with regard to cheese. Between 1935 
and 1945, there were 40 epidemics caused by in- 
fected cheese in this country, with 1,741 cases and 
47 deaths, all preventable—M.P. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Margorie RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


New, fire-resistant drapery material woven of 
Fiberglas and wool yarns. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 31, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), p. 57. 

A new, inherently fire-resistant drapery fabric, 
woven of Fiberglas and wool yarns, has been de- 
veloped for use in places of public assembly, insti- 
tutions, and in homes. With its tweed-like texture 
and hand-loomed appearance, the fabric drapes as 
softly as a hand-loomed material. Its inherently 
fire-resistant property has been established by com- 
prehensive tests conducted by a commercial labora- 
tory in accordance with American Society for Test- 
ing Materials procedures. Sunlight, gases in the 
atmosphere, and mildew do not affect the fabric, 
nor do changes in temperature and humidity. As 
the material responds readily to surface cleaning, 
dry cleaning, which does not affect the fire-resistant 
property, is required only at long intervals. Avail- 
able in two-tone tweed effects, the fabric is sold 
through the contract drapery departments of leading 


department stores. 


Finishing developments, C. N. Rasoip and N. D. 
Marius. Textile World 100, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), 
pp. 114-115. 

Streamlining of finishing plants with continuous- 
range operations and few breaks in the process con- 
tinues to be a keynote in the textile industry. In 
rayon dyeing, this streamlining requires precision 
equipment and more highly skilled operators than 
before and results in greater uniformity of shade and 
finish, with improved quality ta the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Woolen mills have supplied more moth-repellent 
fabric during 1949 than ever before, and 1950 will 
see even more of this finish. Manufacturers still 
feel that demand for this protection will have to be 
instigated at the consumer end. 

The past year showed an increased production of 
washable woolens. Two types of processes are used, 
each with advantages. The resin finish which has 
been used more extensively for fabric finishes elimi- 
nates a dyeing problem and allows for more flexi- 
bility in producing either a washable fabric or a 
regular finish. For permanency of stabilization 
after repeated laundering, a chlorinating process of 
raw stock produces a better result although there is 
more deterioration of fabric finish than with the 


resin process. 
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Sewing nylon woven fabrics. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 31, No. 2 (Feb. 1950), pp. 70-71. 
Nylon woven material shows a tendency to pucker 

at the seams instead of lying flat and smooth. Ex- 
tensive tests have demonstrated that much pucker- 
ing can be avoided by cutting so that seams are on 
the crosswise grain or on the bias. It is important 
to leave a generous seam allowance for adequate fin- 
ishing to prevent raveling. 

Low thread tension must be maintained when 
sewing nylon fabrics. Nylon thread is recommended 
for stitching nylon garments because it provides 
added seam strength, fast-drying seams, and seams 
which are not likely to shrink in laundering. Com- 
plaints against nylon thread disappeared when ten- 
sion was adjusted properly and a finer needle 
was used. 

Experience also indicates that better results are 
obtained with a small needle hole in the throat 
plate and with a feed mechanism which has fine 
teeth. The size of the needle hole in the throat 
plate can be reduced temporarily by gluing a small 
piece of cardboard on the plate and allowing the 
needle to form its own hole. 


Clothes moths, C. H. Curran. Natural History 

58, No. 7 (Sept. 1949), pp. 325-331. 

Clothes moths are generally considered to be 
Public Enemy No. 1 by the American housewife. 
Each year, moths destroy probably half a million 
suits of clothes and other garments valued in excess 
of $25,000,000. i 

Use of dichloride has ushered in a new era of 
clothes moth control. For the first time, there is a 
handy material that not only keeps clothes moths 
away but actually kills the larvae. Crystalline form 
is most effective. 

One of the simplest ways to prevent damage to 
clothing, blankets, and carpets is to place them in 
cold storage. At temperatures below 40°F, the 
larvae are wholly inactive, and young larvae are 
unable to survive two or three months. It is safest 
to use this method with fur coats. Clothing that has 
been in frequent use does not harbor moths. How- 
ever, it should not be stored at home without first 
being dry cleaned, as soiled clothing attracts moths 
much more readily than does clean clothing. Dry 
cleaning kills both eggs and larvae. 

These are merely emergency measures. To get 
rid of the pests, destroy them where they have 
become entrenched. 

The article includes a description of the life 
cycle of the three kinds of clothes moths, and some 
discussion of methods of getting rid of them. 























News Notes 





GENERAL 

The Coss collection of textiles has been pre- 
sented to the Worcester (Massachusetts) Art 
Museum in accordance with the wishes of the late 
Millicent M. Coss, a member of the staff of Fram- 
ingham State Teachers College until her death in 
1949. Many of the 240 items in the collection date 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
represent the Far East, the Near East, Europe, and 
America. An exhibition of the collection will be 
scheduled later. 

Anna R. Van Meter, a charter member of the 
AHEA the 
the University of Illinois and Ohio State University, 
died in Berea, Kentucky on February 18, 1949. 

Gladys E. Vail of Kansas State College on Feb- 
12 this Andrew Christie 
award of $500 and a scroll. This award is offered 
Egg National Board 


for “the most outstanding contribution to poultry 


and a former member of faculties of 


ruary received vear's 


annually by the Poultry and 


and egg research which benefits consumers.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Rachel V. Markwell, former state home demon- 
stration leader in Michigan, went to Athens, Greece 
on February 1 on a two-year assignment with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Mary Louise Collings has been loaned by the 
U.S. Extension Service to the U. S. Department ot 
the Army for approximately a year’s service in 
She has been assigned to duties in connec- 
the Far Fast 


Japan. 


tion with farm home economics in 


command. 
Sophia Kyriakou, 1947-48 AHEA international 
at the University of Ten- 


scholarship student 


nessee, who returned to Greece last summer, writes 


that she is doing some nutrition teaching at the 
American Girls’ College in Athens and, from time 
to time, giving lectures to home economics field 


workers. the Greek 
Home Economies Association to head a committee 


She recently was asked by 
of four (three of whom have been trained in the 
USA) to prepare a series of 12 or 15 nutrition les- 
sons for the elementary school level and later the 

of nutrition for the high 
These lessons, to be published by the 


same number lessons 
school level. 


(;reek Home Economies Association, will be taught 
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to community groups. Miss Kyriakou says that 


mothers in the Athens suburb in which she lives 
come to her “for advice and directions on better 
the 


child feeding and better meal planning for 


whole family.” 


LOUISIANA 


Two-day Family Life Institutes were lield at ten 
colleges in Louisiana during the week of March 13. 
A co-operative plan was used whereby the guest 
Reuben Hill, Judson Landis, Evelyn M. 
Rice, were distributed 


speakers, 
Duvall, and Thurman for 
Conterence ex- 
The 
week's programs were climaxed in New Orleans at 
Sophie Newcomb College by the Louisiana State 


the various programs of the week. 


penses were shared by the various colleges. 


and the Southern Regional Conferences uniting for 
a joint program on March 17 and 18 

Sabbatical leave on half pay is encouraged 
among Louisiana home demonstration workers, in- 
cluding both the state office personnel and agents 
in the field, to promote professional growth and 
make sure that they are giving homemakers and 
prospective homemakers the type of information 
that is most needed, About one-fifth of the person- 


nel attends a three-week extension course each 


summer, and all personnel with one vear or less of 


experience attend a three-week methods course 


each fall. Agents are kept up to date in subject 
matter by group meetings lasting from one day to 
one week that are conducted by the specialists. 


The effectiveness of extension work is being studied. 
Evaluations are made on a parish-wide basis for 
the whole program. 

A modern two-story home economics building 
has been completed at Northwestern State College. 

The Link, the quarterly of the applied arts and 
science department at NSC, serves as a method of 
recruitment in home economics by informing pro- 
spective students of expanded facilities in home eco- 
nomics and the type program in progress. 

About People. Beulah Coon of the U. 5. Office 
of Education worked in April with all college direc- 
tors of home economics, teacher-trainers, and super- 
Visors in the state on curriculum problems and pre- 
service and in-service training of home economics 
teachers, 

Marie Louise Comeaux of Southwestern Louis- 
lana Institute led a discussion of the college home 
the College 
ference in Baton Rouge on Mareh 4. 


economies testing program at Con- 
Mary Below has joined the staff of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute to teach foods. 
New 


the Farmers Home Administration are: Mrs. Sarah 
K. Castleman, Oak Grove; Mrs. Allene Brandon, 


county home management supervisors in 
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crisco’s PARTY CAKES 


8 dozen diamond-shaped cakes “) 
16 dozen 14" square cakes 


DIRECTIONS INGREDIENTS GOLD CAKE 
Measure into Sifted cake flour 22 cups 
mixing-bow! and Sugar 1% cups 
blend thoroughly Crisco V2 cup 
for 2 minutes Salt 1 teaspoon 

Milk Ym cup 


Stir in Double-acting baking powder 32 teaspoons 
Milk Y% cup 


Add and blend thor- 
5 egg yolks 


oughly for 2 minutes Eggs 


Baking Temperature 375 F. 


Rub 4 square 10" pans (1 4 
with Crisco and line with heavy waxed place the 
r. Pour gold cake batter into 2 with gold and the 


pape 
ke batter into other 2 holding in place with 


pans; white ca 
pans. Bake at indicated temperature icing. Ice to 
for about 30 minutes OF until cake be- ~Lemon Icing 
gins to pull from sides of p 
pans on rack for 15 minutes, loosen cutting in the 


sides with spatula, place rack over Decorate with an 
2coré / i 


and other 


icing with 










WHITE CAKE 


22 cups 
VA cups 

24 cup 

1 teaspoon 
% cup 


Az teaspoons 


V2 cup 
5 egg whites 


360 F. 


" deep) horizontally through each layer. Re- 
top section © 
gold cake with white, 
a thin film of 
ps of 2 cakes with Fresh 


f white ca ke 


9 with Fresh 


an. Cool in Orange Icing. Mark guide lines for 


back of knife. 


Ornamental 


cake and pan and invert. . . ; 
; . amen Frosting and a cake decorating tube, 


Cool for several hours, then slice then cut on guide lines. 


FRESH ORANGE ICING FRESH LEMON ICING 


DIRECTIONS INGREDIENTS 
Combine Crisco Yo cup Yq cup 
*Confectioners s¥gor Vo cup Yo cup 
Salt Vz teaspoon Vz teaspoon 


Add and beat Egg 


Add alternately *Confectioners s¥goF 22 cups 
and bect until Fruit juice 
fluffy 


*sift sugar before measuring 


1 yolk 1 white 


2/2 cups 
3 tablespoons orange 2 tablespoons lemon 
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Columbia: Mrs. Jessie Verrett, Winnsboro; and 
Mrs. Jewel Ebrecht, Amite. 


MAINE 


Home Economics Association. Under the As- 
sociation’s sponsorship, the recruitment program 1s 
being continued through 1949-50. A plan has been 
worked out whereby college home economies stu- 
dents speak at their own home high schools on the 
challenge of home economics and the opportunities 
offered in Maine for professional home economists. 
Since the purpose of the program is to recruit for 
home economics and not for any one college, wher- 
ever possible teams composed of one student from 
each of the three Maine colleges offering home 
economics appear at each school. 

A radio recruitment program js presented over 
different stations each month, with students from 
the various colleges participating. The committee 
for the recruitment program consists of Mary Bill- 
ings, University of Maine; Martha Griffin, Nasson 
College; Mabel A. Hastie, Farmington State 
Teachers College (chairman); and a home eco- 
nomics club student from each college. 

A series of art exhibits at Nasson College has 
included oils and textile designs by Elwyn George 
Gowen of the Nasson staff; oils and water colors by 
Dr. John Colby Myer of Sanford, Roger Deering 
of Portland, and Ralph Booth of Ogunquit; photog- 
raphy by the Sanford Camera Club; and searfs, 
block prints, and textile designs by Nasson stu- 
dents 

A course of ten lessons in holiday foods, open 
to women of Springvale and Sanford, was offered 
at Nasson College two months before Christmas. 

The yearly fashion show that is being planned 
and managed by seniors majoring in clothing, 
textiles, and education will be presented at the 
Legion Hall in Rochester, New Hampshire, as well 
as at the College during Open House in May. 

Something new in nutrition studies was tried 
out this spring during Farm and Home Week at 
the University of Maine from April 3 to 6. Some 
140 farmers and homemakers from all counties in 
Maine had blood tests for hemoglobin, vitamins A 
and C, and carotene. The microchemical tests 
were made by Mary M. Clayton and assistants 
from the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station in 
co-operation with the Extension Service. 

To observe during the week when student 
teaching experience was evaluated, Rheta Inch, 
supervisor of home economics in New Brunswick, 
Canada, brought four prospective teachers from the 
St. John Vocational School, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick to the University of Maine. The class the 
group observed was conducted by Mildred Turney, 
Maine itinerant teacher trainer, for the senior 
home economics students who had just completed 
their six weeks of supervised student teaching at 


various centers throughout the state. 


Two groups of GI wives use the facilities of the 
Home Economics Building at the University of 
Maine and may take classes in home nursing and 
clothing taught by home economics staff members 


MARYLAND 


Home Economics Association. Speakers at tlie 
Association’s annual spring meeting at the Towson 
High School on April 22 were Mrs. Christine Sal- 
mon of The Pennsylvania State College, who dis- 
cussed “Home Planning for Family Living,” and 
Mary Rokahr of the U. 8. Extension Service, who 
discussed “The Role of Family Economies in the 
Home.” 

Onica Prall, president of the Association, is 
the Association’s representative on the Maryland 
Commission for Youth, whose function it is to co- 
ordinate Maryland’s participation in the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

Maryland homemakers’ celebration of the 5th 
National Home Demonstration Week from April 
30 to May 6 will include special meetings, home 
improvement tours, exhibits, and other activities 
to demonstrate their accomplishments and interest 
other women in home demonstration work and to 
help acquaint the general publie with the home 
demonstration program of the Extension Service 
“Today’s Home Builds Tomorrow's World” will be 
the national theme of the week’s program. 

“Needs of Children at Different Ages” was the 
subject discussed by Benjamin Spock, MD, director 
of the Rochester (Minnesota) Child Health Project, 
before an audience of 4,500 in the coliseum at the 
University of Maryland on February 19. His talk 
Was sponsored by the University’s department of 
nursery school—kindergarten education and by stu- 
dent and parent groups. Edna MeNaughton is in 
charge of the department of nursery school—kinder- 
garten education at the University. 

About People. Margaret T. McPheeters retired 
as nutrition specialist in the Maryland Extension 
Service on December 31, 1949 after service on the 
staff since 1926. 

Margaret Alexander of the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation spent February 21 to 23 in Maryland. With 
Elizabeth Amery, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, she visited the University of Maryland, 
Hood College, and Western Maryland College and 
conferred with the teacher trainer at each insti- 
tution. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Home Economics Association. Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, a center where arts and handicrafts are prac- 
ticed as in years gone by, was selected as the place 
for the Association’s annual meeting on April 29. 

Plans for the AHEA 
in Boston from July 11 to 14 and the home eco- 


inual meeting to be held 


nomics in business department's preconvention 
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from July 8 to 10 are developing rapidly. Kather- 
ine L. Baker of the Medford High School is chair- 
man of the committee on local arrangements for 
the AHEA meeting, and Alice Easton of the H. A. 
Johnson Company is chairman of arrangements 
for the HEIB convention. 


MICHIGAN 


Home Economies Association. Speakers at the 
Association’s annual spring meeting in the Michi- 
gan State College Union Building on April 21 and 
22 included the Reverend Kearney Kirkby of the 
Central Methodist Church, Lansing, who spoke on 
“Better Living in Your Family and Mine”; Marion 
Edman of Wayne University, who discussed homes 
in Germany and what we can do to improve them; 
and Mary Omen of the J. C. Penney Company and 
Ruth Ayres, director of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council. Irma H. Gross led a symposium in 
which several people representing different phases 
of research reported on “Know More about Michi- 
gan Families.” 

The extension women through their Michigan 
Home Demonstration Council are raising money for 
a scholarship to bring a_ professionally trained 
woman from Germany to Michigan. Through living, 
working, and observing in Michigan homes and 
communities, both rural and urban, it is hoped that 
she may gain much to help her when she returns 
to her own country. 

The Homemaker’s Conference wil! be held at 
Michigan State College from July 17 to 21. This 
annual event, started in 1926, continues to draw 
large numbers of rural and urban women for a 
varied program of inspiration and information. 

A four-year program for the training of dieti- 
tians was organized in September 1949 at Western 
Michigan College of Education. 

The new and up-to-date quarters in MeCracken 
Hall into which the home economics department 
of WMCE moved this year include, in addition to 
the usual laboratories, a combination living-dining 
room, a modern laundry, and a uniform room. 

About People. Margaret B. Harris has been 
acting state home demonstration leader since 
Rachel V. Markwell resigned last September. 

Irma L. Saven is the new district home demon- 
stration agent for the Upper Peninsula, with head- 
quarters in Marquette. 

Mrs. Merle D. Byers retired as head of home 
economics education at Michigan State College on 
January 1. She taught at the University of Missis- 
sippi during the winter term. 


MINNESOTA 


Home Economics Association. Special recog- 
nition of Wylle B. McNeal by Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman was a feature of the program of the 
annual business meeting of the Association on 
March 25. Miss McNeal will retire in June as 
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head of the department of home economies at the 
University of Minnesota. 

“Europe Today and the USA” was the subject 
of a talk by J. O. Christianson of the University 
of Minnesota that was based on his recent Euro- 
pean travels. 

A 2-day Institute on the Christian Home, open 
to the general public, was inaugurated at Augsburg 
College in February. The home was studied from 
the point of view of sociology, Christianity, edu- 
cation, and home economics. The speakers fea- 
tured on the daily programs were followed by dis- 
cussion groups. Exhibits included one of a model 
library in the Christian home. 

Refresher workshops in “Frozen Foods” and 
“Food Preservation” were held at Ada and at Uni- 
versity Farm for the benefit of new home demon- 
stration agents. 

About People. Eva Blair, who has been on the 
Extension Service staff since 1928, will retire this 
spring as extension nutritionist. She plans to make 
her home in Sullivan, Illinois. 

The following home demonstration agents have 
resigned: Arletta Schmidt in Wright County, Mrs. 
Vivian Headley in Benton County, and Janice 
Bergeson in MeCloud County. 

At the University of Minnesota, Neva Peterson 
from Iowa State College is a new member of the 
related art staff. 

Mrs. Clara Brown Arny conducted an evalua- 
tion-of-teaching workshop at Kansas State College 
in February. She and her husband have been on a 
tour of the South. 

Isabel Noble participated in a conference ar- 
ranged in Washington, D. C. from January 22 to 
27 by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies to critically appraise methods for eval- 
uating the palatability of foods. 

Lucy Studley plans to spend her summer vacation 
in the Seandinavian countries. 


MISSISSIPPI 


High lights of the Southern Agricultural Workers 
Conference at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, from 
February 9 to 11 included discussions of “Alerting 
the South in Research,” “Proposed Housing Legis- 
lation,” “The Southern Farm Family in an Era of 
Change,” and “Family Life Needs of Southern 
Families.” Speakers for the home economics sec- 
tion included: E. Neige Todhunter of the University 
of Alabama; George H. Aull, Clemson College; 
Robert T. MacMillan, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Experiment 
Station; G. Daniel Kite, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Gertrude Drinker, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Maude 
Hood, University of Georgia; Florence Davis of 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, chairman of 
AHEA’s housing division; Jessie Harris, University 
of Tennessee; Edith Moser, South Carolina Agri- 























BANANA TEA BREAD 







134 cups sifted flour V3 cup shortening 
2 teaspoons baking powder 24 cup suger 
V4 teaspoon baking soda 2 eggs, well beaten 
12 teaspoon salt 1 cup mashed ripe bananas* 






(2 to 3 bananas) 



























*Use either fully ripe or all-yellow bananas. 


A cakerbke (read 


Sift together flour, baking powder, soda VARIATIONS 
and salt. Beat shortening in mixing bowl BANANA-APRICOT TEA BREAD: Add 
until creamy. Add sugar gradually 1 cup finely cut dried apricots to fiour 


and continue beating until light and mixture 
fluffy. Add eggs and beat well. Add flour BANANA-NUT TEA BREAD: Add 
mixture alternately with bananas, a 1, cup coarsely chopped nuts to flour 
small amount at a time, beating after mixture 
each addition until smooth. Turn into BANANA-PRUNE TEA BREAD: Add 
a well-greased bread pan (8% x 4% x 1 cup finely cut dried prunes to flour 
3 inches) and bake in a moderate oven mixture 
(350°F.) about 1 hour 10 minutes, or BANANA-RAISIN TEA BREAD: Add 
until bread is done. Makes 1 loaf, 1 cup seedless raisins to flour mixture. 


iprortint: If apricots or prunes are very dry, soak them in warm water until 
soft. Drain and dry well before using them in the bread. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York 6, N. Y. 
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cultural Experiment Station; May Cresswell, Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service; and Mrs. Cora R. Rat- 
cliff, woman’s division of Christian service of the 
Methodist Church. 

The Southern Regional Nutrition Conference 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park 
from February 6 to 8 included discussion of “New 
Facts on Food and Nutrition Applicable to Exten- 
sion Teaching,” “Dietary Problems of Special 
Groups,” “Newer Approaches to Food and Nutrition 
Education,” “Audio-Visual Aids,” and “Cereals and 
Southern Diets.” 

A three-day conference for Negro college 
clothing teachers in 8 southern states was held at 
Jackson College from March 9 to 11, sponsored by 
the Home Economics Education Service of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Mary Omen of the J. C. 
Penney Company demonstrated modern clothing 
construction methods and discussed implication of 
these procedures for the college clothing curriculum. 
Ata Lee of the U. 8. Office of Education assisted in 
the conference. 

A conference on electrical kitchen and laun- 
dry equipment was conducted on February 25 for 
the Negro high school homemaking teachers in 20 
Delta counties. Mary Alice Willis, regional home 
economist for the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, was in charge of the demonstrations. 

New equipment that has been added to the tex- 
tile laboratory at Mississippi State College for 
Women includes a Scott Tester and a Fade-Ometer 
to make it possible for students in textile classes 
to do their own testing for tensile strength and 
colorfastness of fabrics. 

A project on “Campus Courtesies” was spon- 
sored by the local chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
at MSCW during March. It was initiated at a 
student body meeting with a skit “Do You Know 
Your Manners?” This was followed throughout 
the next few weeks with programs in each freshman 
dormitory. 

About People. Minnie Lee Stoker, assistant 
state supervisor of homemaking education, was 
married to J. M. King of Winona in December. 

Mrs. Zxlema Price returned to Aleorn A & M 
College on February 1 after a five-month leave for 
work with the U. 8. Office of Education concerning 
the New Homemakers of America organization. 


MISSOURI 


Home Economics Association. 
public relations were considered at the opening 
session of the Association’s meeting on March 17 
and 18 at the University of Missouri. Alfred 


Problems of 


Fleishman of Hillard and Associates, public rela- 
tions counselors of St. Louis, discussed “Public and 
Human Relations’; Inez Searles Willson of What's 
New in Home Economics, “The Ways and Means 
by Which High School and College Students Can 
Come to Know Home Economics’; and Charlotte 
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Wells of the University of Missouri, “Voice as a 
Factor in Public Relations.” 

“Family Life Problems,” the theme of the Sat- 
urday program, was discussed by Esther Prevey 
of the department of family life education of the 
public schools of Kansas City, Missouri and Lois 
Schulz of Kansas State College. 

The county home economics extension club 
councils sent representatives to the Farmers’ 
Forum on Public Policy held at the University of 
Missouri on March 8 and 9. These leaders brought 
back information on American problems of eco- 
Publie 


policy questions will be discussed by extension club 


nomic stabilization and conservation. 


groups in the next few months. 

Five films recently released by the text-film 
department of the MeGraw-Hill Book Company 
for use as supplementary material in classes in 
marriage preparation are correlated with the text- 
book Marriage for Moderns of which Henry Bow- 
man of the Stephens College staff is author. Three 
of the films are directed to problems of young 
people getting ready for marriage; one is directed 
to problems a couple faces when both husband 
and wife work; one makes a positive approach to 
the problems of marriage adjustment. All of the 
films but one were made in Columbia, Missouri 
with students and faculty members from Stephens 
College and the University of Missouri as the 
characters. The other film was made in New York. 

The fashion department at Stephens College 
was formed by consolidating the fashion design 
department and the clothing department. Mrs. 
Patricia Rowe is chairman of the new department, 
and Mrs. Vivian -A. Virden is chairman of the 
clothing division of the department. 

Responding to the call of the AHEA Head- 
quarters Fund Committee, home economists of 
Columbia gathered for an evening of fun and ecards 
on January 11. Edna Powell of Hickman High 
School, chairman of the committee, reports that 
about $100 was raised. 


MONTANA 


Home Economics Association. 
Professional Responsibility” was the theme of the 


“Growth in 


Association’s annual meeting in Billings on March: 
24 and 25. Dean Velma Phillips of the State Col- 
lege of Washington reported on her trip to the 
Seventh International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics in Stockholm, Sweden, and Katherine Roy 
of Montana State College led a symposium on 
“Family Living and Its Influence on the Job.” 
Common problems in training teachers for 
Montana high schools were discussed at a recent 
meeting called by the chancellor of the University 
System and the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Home economists from Montana State 
University, Montana State College, and the State 
Office of Home Economics Education took part. 
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Throughout Montana, cooking schools, laundry 
schools, and freezing demonstrations are keeping 
home economists in business busy giving demon- 
strations for retailers and seeking personal contact 
with customers. 

About People. New staff members at Montana 
State College are Charlotte Gies, head teacher at 
the Nursery School; Dr. Lura Mae Odland in home 
economics research; and Eloise Tschantz, food di- 
rector at the Student Union. 

Rhua Slavens, who was in Belgium last summer 
as Montana’s representative in the International 
Farm Youth Exchange, has been appointed home 
demonstration agent-at-large. She is speaking 
throughout the state on her experiences and inter- 
national friendships. 

Wan-Cheng Chang, a graduate Chinese student 
at Montana State College, is completing a study 
of a possible boarding school diet for use in Chinese 


schools. 


NEBRASKA 


Hospitality Day in the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska, attended by 
300 high school juniors and seniors, included a pro- 
gram on careers, exhibits, and visits to classes. 

“Fashion Magic” was the title of the eighth 
spring style revue sponsored by the fashion mer- 
chandising class at the University and the home 
economics club. 

A three-day state-wide 4-H leader training 
meeting at the University, attended by 175 women, 
played a part in the recruitment program. 

To aid in the recruitment program, the Doug- 
las County Home Extension Council sponsored a 
tour for girls from small high schools of the County 
to see Omaha home economists ‘on the job.” The 
girls observed the work of a hospital dietitian, 
cafeteria director, home economies director of a 
frozen food storage plant, director of home arts at 
a large daily newspaper, and a home agent. 

About People. Tsui Ping Huang of Canton, 
China, a graduate of Lingnan University and re- 
cipient of the State Home Extension Council Fel- 
lowship, was awarded the M.A. degree in child 
development at the University of Nebraska in 
January. She entered Merrill-Palmer School in 
February and will return to China in the late sum- 
mer. 

Doretta Schlaphoff of the University of Ne- 
braska is directing a study of the effect of guidance 
by trained personnel on the nutritional status and 
home management practices of six families in the 
Lincoln area. The project is supported by the 
MeCall Corporation and is being carried on co- 
operatively by the University, New York Univer- 


sitv, and Washington State College. 

Maria Constantinides Pulos of Athens, Greece, 
who held an AHEA international scholarship from 
1947 to 1949 at the University of Nebraska, re- 
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ceived her BS degree in January. She was married 
in July to Dr. Chris Pulos, assistant professor otf 
English at the University. 


NEVADA 


Home Economics Association. The Southern 
Branch of the Association again made plans in 
Las Vegas for a spring meeting that abounded in 
enthusiasm, inspiration, warm hospitality, and 
opportunities for relaxation. The Easter Parade 
will linger in the memories of those attending as 
will the career banquet for high school seniors in 
Las Vegas and Boulder City, which has become a 
tradition. 

The Re no home-« conomics-trained homemakers 
hold regular meetings at which they discuss the 
newer thinking in child guidance, food preserva- 
tion, nutrition, and home living. 

“Home Economics on the Nevada Campus” 
was the subject of a panel discussion in which the 
home economics faculty at the University of 
Nevada participated at the meeting of the College 
Mildred L. 
Swift discussed the philosophy of the land-grant 
college and how this philosophy is being fulfilled 


of Agriculture Seminar in February. 


in meeting the needs of students. Other members 
of the faculty told how the home economics courses 
have been planned to meet the needs of students 
who wish to major or minor in the various home 
economics areas, such as foods and nutrition, teach- 
ing, or general home economics. It was pointed 
out that men elect courses in such areas as child 
development, family living, guidance and _pre- 
parental experiences, and camp cookery—a service 
course for engineering, pre-forestry, and agricul- 


tural majors. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Home Economics Association. New Hamp- 
shire was divided this year into six regions so that 
regional meetings would enable members to get 
better acquainted with their neighbors and would 
increase interest in the Association. The Sea Coast 
group reports a dinner meeting climaxed by an 
evening at a local flower shop, where both simple 
and complex flower arrangements were demon- 
strated and each member had an opportunity to 
make a corsage for herself. 

A combined two-day conference the last of 
March in Laconia was planned by the vocational 
home economics teachers and vocational trades 
and industries teachers. 

Training for spring projects on vegetable 
fashions, sewing shortcuts, and up-to-the-minute 
methods was given in January to the home demon- 
stration agents. 

Dress revue training schools were held through- 
out the state in preparation for the county dress 
revues scheduled in May. 

Vivian Rockwood of Keene Teachers College 
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was married to Clifford W. Hines of Clifton, New 
Jersey on February 18 in New York City. They 
will make their home in Keene. 


NEW JERSEY 


“Making Family Life Tick” was the subject 
chosen by the luncheon speaker, Roma Ganz of 
Teachers College, Columbia University during the 
annual meeting of the Home Agents’ Association of 
New Jersey on January 24 at the Nassau Tavern, 
Princeton. 

NEW YORK 

Home Economics Association. “Human Rela- 
tionships in the Home Economics Professions” was 
the theme of a joint convention of the New York 
State Dietetic and Home Economics Associations 
from April 27 to 29 in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 
Mrs. E. J. Vetter of the Buffalo Dietetic Associa- 
tion and Vera M. Gottschalk of the Western Dis- 
trict of the New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion were general chairmen of the convention. 
Commercial and educational exhibits and field trips 
were planned by the hostess district. 

The banquet program included a talk by Mrs. 
Jean W. Rindlaub, vice-president of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine, and Osborn on “How to Make Your 
Life More Fun.” 

“Human Relations in the World Today” was the 
subject of a talk Saturday morning by Harry H. 
Giles of New York University. 
lowed. The luncheon speaker, the Honorable Orlo 
M. Brees of the New York State Assembly, discussed 
“America Beyond the Crossroads.” 

Farm and Home Week at Cornel! University 
from March 20 to 24 included daily lectures, dem- 
onstrations, exhibits, and motion pictures on a 


Discussion fol- 


wide variety of subjects offered under the auspices 
of the Colleges of Agriculture, Home Economies, 
and Veterinary Medicine. New fabrics, new deter- 
gents, time-saving methods in cooking, creative 
personalities, fool-proof cakes, spiritual values in 
family living, and home management were a few 
of the many topics of interest to homemakers. 

Four new courses wil! be included in the list of 
40 courses to be offered by the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell University 
from July 3 to August 12. “Family Life Education 
in Colleges and High Schools” will be introduced 
by Mrs. Lemo D. Rockwood; “Findings in Nutri- 
tion” and “Readings in Nutrition” will be taught 
by Hazel M. Hauck; and an adult education course, 
taught by Irene Patterson and Paul Leagan, will 
stress the planning of local programs to help adults 
develop leisure-time activities and to become better 
parents and better-informed citizens. 

Irene Muntz of the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation has been appointed national chairman 
of the home service committee of the American 


Gas Association. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


A feature of a family life workshop held at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill was the 
sending of teams of those participating into five 
local communities to study existing needs of the 
families and their organization for meeting these 
needs and to interest communities through interpre- 
tation of the program. The program was spon- 
sored by the Public Health Education Department 
and the University with the support of the state 
PTA. Those attending included PTA members, 
home demonstration club members, and some school 
principals. 

The state school lunch program |hias thie services 
of a state supervisor, an assistant state supervisor, 
and nine area supervisors. Two of the area super- 
visors are Negroes, who each have an area covering 
half of the State. About 115 Negro schools are in 
their territory. 

Two training programs for school lunch man- 
agers and supervisors were held at the Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina and at North 
Carolina College for Negroes. The former program 
was planned on a four-week basis; the latter, on 
a three-week basis. 

Publications used in the school lunch program 
include a handbook sent to every manager that 
includes information on good management and 
good nutrition; a monthly bulletin sent to the man- 
ager and school principal with information about 
abundant foods, direct distribution programs, menu 
suggestions; a monthly news letter sent to all 
school superintendents; and an annual bulletin con- 
taining rules and regulations furnished each prin- 
cipal and superintendent. 

The assistant state supervisors visited 450 schools 
last year to discuss better lunches, good manage- 
ment, better buying practices, and other problems 
with the school lunch manager and principal. 

(;roup meetings of principals and managers were 
held in 99 counties before or soon after school 
opened to discuss records, reports, and regulations 
governing the lunch program, 

Plans have been made with the nutrition division 
end approved by the State Department of Public 
Instruction to begin a joint nutrition program in 
each lunchroom supervisor’s area. The division 
will make a three-day dietary survey and help with 
the development of the educational program in the 
school, and the school lunch supervisor will work 
with the lunchroom managers in developing a good 
lunch program. 

About People. Marietta Henderson of Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary and Cornell University, is the 
new family life education co-ordinator for the Ashe- 
ville Board of Education. She sueceeds Dr. 
Mildred I. Morgan, who resigned last fall to join 
the staff of the Florida State University. 
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A bouquet from Junior’s mom and dad 











Could they be for you—these flowers from a pair of grateful WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 
parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 

You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 50% 
economist— one of many, many thousands throughout the country 1946 — 
who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 4% «13% 
You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 1947 ee 
into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 21% 15% 

; , 
absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you KEY 
y ; Here is the record of a midwestert 
inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in school in three consecutive ant 
: E ’ . z : ; GOOD surveys of children's eating habits 
awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder dating from the introduction of a pr 
: " gram of nutrition education 
you deserve flowers! From “HOW WELL FED ARI 
: FAR OUR CHILDREN?" a report on the 
, . . . . ’ eating habits of 29,475 school children 
We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve ompiled by General Mills 
ms POOR 








given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried §—~/ —~-—-——_____ 


to help by providing you with suggestions and materials and 







by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 
wonderful ideas that come from you. We'd like to work Smte’ Pre -tasteg 2? 
with you again during thé coming school year, and 
during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 


greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. a Copyright 1080, General Mille, Ine. 
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ENLARGING THE SPHERE OF HOME ECONOMICS | 


Theme of the 41ST ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT—Boston, Massachusetts 





— 


| JULY 11-14, 1950 





Timed just right for a New England 
Vacation after Convention 


Outstanding speakers of International prominence 


Social events will include the Mid-Century Dinner, an Ocean Sail 
by Moonlight, a real New England Clambake and many others! 





WATCH THE JOURNAL FOR DETAILS 
| Make your hotel reservation early. Turn to page 405 for application blank. 
| Mail it today 


Let’s all meet at Boston in July 




















When famous chefs want to offer 


something extra-special they cook 


, A 4 6 
it en papillote—in parchment 


to faster food preparation £ | Se ao ora 


savory juices, healthful vitamins 


— odors, too. Try it. 





1) FOLEY FOOD MILL is three utensils in one— 
a masher, ricer and strainer. 

Baby Size, $1.69 . Household Size, $1.98 
Canning-Freezing Size, $2.98 * Master Size, $5.95 





Shelf Cookery Pressing Parchment 


Co okery Woxed Parchment Fancy Woxed 


Dusting Pie Tape Boking Cups 


Parchm ent Freezer Kalacloths Place Mats 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT, MICHIGAN 







2) FOLEY SISTER SIFTERS SET . . . meets every 
sifting need. 

l-cup sifts into measuring cup ¢ 5-cup 
comes apart to wash. Boxed set, $2.18. 






FREE SAMPLES— WRITE! 


3) FOLEY CHOPPER chops, shreds, dices vege- 
tables and fruits. Cubes steak. 3 stainless blades, 
spring action. 79c. 





Help students plan for their future with the 


AHEA CAREER PACKET 


Home Economics Te aching as a Care er 

Student Guide Book—H.E.1.B 

Reach for a Star 

Your Career in Home Economics 

Your Career in Homemaking 

Your Career as a County Home Demonstration Agen 
Your Career in Home Economics Research 

For You—A Career in Home Economics 


4) FOLEY BLENDING FORK, with curved tines, 
cuts shortening, blends gravies, creams 
sauces. 39c. 


5) FOLEY JUICER strains as it juices. Fits 
over cup. Easy to clean. Aluminum. 39c. 





Foley Mfg. Co., 3311-5 W. E. 5th St. 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


; 









Please send: [] Professional offer on - 

Foley equipment [) Special School Dis- Opportunities in Home Economics 

count on Foley equipment used as labora- Career Wheel 

tory equipment. 

Name Title Complete set $2.00; 10-24 sets $1.80 each; 25-49 sets $1.60 
School__ each: 50 sets or more $150 each 






Address_— 





AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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—= FROM OUR ADVERTISERS > 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Kelvinators “Kitchen Reporter” 
—reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


2. Fruit Dispatch Company 
CHIQUITA BANANA OFFERS 


—Free—To Home Economics 
Teachers—Her Banana Teaching 
Kit (See Page 397). Yes, I want 
your new Teaching Kit About 
Bananas. 


3. Pet Milk Company 


“Sandwich Fillings to Serve 100° 
—a variety of recipes for unusual 
and delicious sandwich fillings that 
can be prepared easily and eco- 
nomically. Single copies free on 
request. 


4. Kellogg Company 


“MAKE GOOD THINGS WITH 
HONEY’ —Beside 
“honey” recipes, this leaflet also 
tells how to buy and store honey, 
and how to substitute it for sugar 


giving special 


5. National Dairy Council 


There is valuable data for your 
nutrition files in two booklets: 
“Milk—Its Food Value” and 
“Breakfast’s Ready,” offered free on 
request. 


6. Foley Manufacturing Company 


Choice, tested recipes in colorful 
28-page booklet, “Variety in Food 
with Foley Kitchen Utensils.” 


7. Farm & Home Freezer Section 
Nat’l. Elec. Mfrs. Ass‘n. 


25-page source book—“How to 
Enjoy Better Meals with Less Work 
at Lower Cost.” ‘To help in the 
teaching of home freezing 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
700 Victor Building 
Washington 1, D. C. 


403 


8. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Company 


Please send me free samples and 
information about such KVP Paper 
Maid household aids as: KVP 
Cookery Parchment, KVP Heavy 
Waxed Paper, KVP Shelf Paper, 
KVP Pie Tape, KVP Freezer Paper, 
KVP Pressing Parchment, KVP 
Place Mats, KVP Baking Cups, 
KVP Dusting Paper, KVP Fancy 
Waxed and KVP Kalacloths. 


9. American Home Economics 
Ass’‘n. 


“A.H.E.A. Publication List’—a 
complete list of all available books, 
pamphlets and reprints published 
by vour Association. Send _ for 
enough copies for your students. 


10. American Home Economics 
Ass‘n. 


“Reach for a Star—Choose Home 
Economics —outlines many new 
fields open to the home economics 
graduate. Single copies free on re- 
quest. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


123 45 6 FF 8 FY W 


in standard recipes. Please limit 
your request to 30 copies. 











(PLEASE PRINT) 


READ THIS PAGE 


Name 
REGULARLY om 
4 City Zone State 
Send for material offered with- School or 
Position Company 


out obligation. 
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.. Miss Teen 

Thinks she's keen 

To skip the morning meal. 
She'd look better 

She'd fee] better 

On aw "better breakfast" deal! 


WELL-BALANCED breakfast helps fortify 
A students against (1) mid-morning fatigue, 
(2) nervousness, (3) the kind of hunger that 
leads to calorie-rich snacking. And for a better 
breakfast, better eat Kellogg’s! 





Pees Smart Sue 

Who took the cue 

And eats the foods she should. 

She keeps in step 

With crispy PEP 

And, boy, it's done her good ! 

— delicious serving of Kellogg’s PEP 
gives the entire Minimum Daily Require- 

ment of Vitamin D, 4 the MDR of Vitamin B, 

and more! All Kellogg cereals either are made 


from the whole grain or have whole grain levels 
of thiamine, niacin and iron! 













HONEY MAKES IT GOOD! 






Learn how to substitute honey 
for sugar in standard recipes 
—and get sweet results! All 
the hints you need plus 
seven special recipes in this 
Kellogg leaflet — ‘Make 
Good Things with Honey.” 
See coupon section, page 
403. 


Fora better breakdast 
better eat Ulloygis 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES - 40% BRAN FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN-SOYA 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO APPLY FOR YOUR HOTEL RESERVATION FOR THE 
41st ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
at 
Mechanics Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


July 11-14, 1950 


The following hotels will have rooms available at the rates indicated 


SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS SUITES 

1. Bellevue, 21 Beacon $4.00— 6.50 $6.00— 8.50 $7.50-11.00 $12.00—-15.00 
2. Bradford, 275 Tremont 4.00— 6.00 6.00— 8.00 6.50— 8.50 12.00—14.00 
3. Braemore, 464 Commonwealth 4.50— 7.00 7.00— 9.50 7.00— 9.00 10.00—15.00 
4. Copley Plaza, Copley Square 5.00— 7.70 7.70— 9.90 8.80—-14.00 15.00-25.00 
5. Copley Square, 47 Huntington 4.00— 5.00 6.00 7.00 10.00—-14.00 
6. Kenmore, Kenmore Square 4.50— 8.00 7.00—11.00 7.50—12.00 12.00—16.00 
7. Lenox, Exeter Street 4.00— 5.00 6.00— 8.00 8.00 10.00—16.00 
8. Manger, North Station 3.85-— 5.50 5.00— 7.50 6.00— 8.00 

9. Pioneer, 410 Stuart , 225- 3.50 $.50— 5.50 

10. Parker House, 60 School 4.00— 7.00 6.50— 9.00 8.00—12.00 14.00-16.00 
11. Puritan. 390 Commonwealth 5.00— 8.00 7.50— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 12.00-19.50 
12. Sheraton, 91 Bay State Road 4.50— 7.00 8.00—10.00 8.00-12.00 10.00—25.00 
13. Somerset, 400 Commonwealth 5.00— 7.00 9.00—11.00 9.00—11.00 12.00—25.00 
14. Statler, Park Square 4.00—10.00 6.50—12.50 9.50—14.00 17.00-27.50 
15. Touraine, 62 Boylston 4.50— 6.00 7.00— 9.50 7.50— 9.50 16.00-18.00 
16. Vendome, Commonwealth at Dartmouth 3.75— 7.00 5.50-— 8.75 6.50— 8.75 10.00-15.00 


Reservations will be made in the order applications are received. RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 
DIRECTLY BY HOTELS BUT MUST BE MADE TO THE AHEA HOUSING BUREAU, 80 FEDERAL STREET, 
ROOM 614, BOSTON 10. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Application for Hotel Accommodations, AHEA Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., July 11-14, 1950 


Housing Bureau DATE OF ARRIVAL 1950 
c/o Miss Rae Cornetta 


American Home Economics Association 
80 Federal Street—Room 614 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Give Four Choices of Hotels. 


Hotel Ist Choice Hotel 3rd Choice 
Hotel 2nd Choice Hotel ith Choice 
Room with Double Bed at $ per day Single room at $ per day 
Room with Twin Beds at $ per day Suite at $ per day 
Room for three people at $ per day 


Please print or type names and addresses of all occupants including person making reservation. 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. unless the hotel is notified of late arrivals. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend, please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. 
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_ FUNDAMENTALS OF 
| CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


By Mary Evans 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


This practical text is arranged in four parts, to 
serve both as a text for courses in general home 
economics, and as a basic text for the major’s 
| course in clothing and textiles. It thoroughly de- 
velops the basic principles of clothing selection and 
| of the design, construction, selection and care of 
textiles. Emphasizing “how-to-do-it,” the book 
assembles both modern and time-tested methods and 
procedures for designing and constructing clothing. 
There is information on the economics of clothing 
selection and care and on new developments in 
textiles, fibers and finishes. 
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We know of no other home canning 
cap or lid of equal quality 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No dis- 
count. Payable in advance. Replies returned promptly. 








POSITION WANTED 


Home Economist, bachelor of science degree, desires perma- 
nent position after June 15, 1950. 8 years’ teaching expe- 
rience. Interested in business ventures. Write before May 
28th, Box 757, Juneau, Alaska; after June 1, 1950, 424 Mon- 
roe Street, Port Clinton, Ohio. 





Trained Home Economist, 30, Bachelors degree in institution 
administration desires employment with future in food service 
department of college, home service or equipment testing and 
development. Five years experience. Box H-10, American 
Home Economics Association, 700 Victor Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 





PLACEMENT SERVICE 


We offer a nation-wide school and college placement service 
directed by a staff of experienced school and college teachers. 
Established in 1925. Member National Association of Teach- 
ers Agencies. Write The Baltimore Teachers Agency, 
516 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Just one of many wnusual recipes 


FROM 
“CHOICE RECIPES AND MENUS USING CANNED FOODS” 











Here are delicious and unusual recipes 
for you and your classes. They cover all 
canned foods: Soups, Vegetables, Meat 
and Fish, Fruits and Desserts, Juices, 
Coffee, Evaporated Milk and Spices. 

This compact little kitchen gold mine is 
abundantly illustrated with full-color and 
black-and-white illustrations, and is printed 
in large, easy-to-read type. 

Besides, there is a valuable section de- 
voted to “Menu Planning for Good Nu- 
trition.”” What a useful teaching device! 

There is also Canco’s famous feature— 
the pantry index, which allows your pupils 
to plan menus quickly. 
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You can inspire real (and valuable) in- 't ] 
terest among your pupils with these gay, l AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ] 
down-to-earth, usable recipes. And at the ! Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-5-50 ] 
same time make your teaching job so l OOD Cert Aeenen, How Verh UF, 6. ¥. | 
much easier. {canco) Please send me—___—Free copies of “Choice j 

| Recipes and Menus using Canned Foods.” j 
, t 
i Name — — ; oe | 
MAIL THIS | School - ae 4 
COUPON ! Street Address = . a ! 
IMMEDIATELY! | ! 
" City — Zone State | 

———_> 
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What happens when Vitamin meets machine? analysis shows that 


the food value of ice cream is not affected by processing. 


NTIL recently, the food value of ice cream was 
calculated from the total nutrients of its 
individual ingredients. Calculated values did not rule 
out the possibility of nutrient losses during 
preparation and processing. In 1948, the first 
complete analytical study of all the nutrients in the 
finished product was published.* Comparison 
showed the analytical values to be similar to the 
calculated ones in most cases, slightly higher in others. 
Particularly gratifying was the higher vitamin A 
value brought out by analysis. This was the 
result of using summer cream in the analyzed samples. 
However, the figure is thought to be representative, 
since most of the ice cream manufactured during 
the winter is made from summer cream held in frozen 
storage. This helps to insure a product uniform in 
carotene and vitamin A all year around. Vitamin A 
and carotene are needed by everyone for healthy 
eyes and skin. Research studies show that eighty-four 
percent of the carotene originally present in 


Sat The presence of this seal indicates that 

all nutrition statements in this adver- 
5000S ANO tisement have been found acceptable 
MUTRITION by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
“vau,© of the American Medical Association. 









Since 1915. . 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy product 


ice cream remains even after storage, as a part 
of the experimental procedures, for as long 
as seven months.** 

Because its nutrients appear to be little changed 
during manufacture or storage, ice cream 
may be depended upon to furnish many of the 
elements necessary to good everyday nutrition—high 
quality protein; calcium; phosphorus; and the 
important vitamin, riboflavin, in a form which is 
almost 100% available for body use. 

More and more, scientists are recognizing 
ice cream’s vital contribution to the daily diet. 
Each year, Americans enthusiastically consume about 
35 pints per person. And always, behind 
the scenes, research continues to bring to light still 
greater physiological benefits from this popular, 
nutritious food. 


*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice cream 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948. 

**Holmes, A. D., Kuzmeski, J. W., and Canavan, F. T. Stability of vitamins 
in stored ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 22:670 (August) 1946 


tio! DAIRY COUNCIL----- 


111 North Canal Street ° Chicago 6, Illinois 


. the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has beer 
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MAKING A GOOD FOOD BETTER Natu 
provided corn with only s dl aakcteler ell 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


CORN CORN on CORN 
= = s 


By enriching with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, calcium and 
iron, millers of corn. meal and grits help in the fight 
against deficiency diseases 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 

















development. 





YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material 
for a composite course covering the main 
aspects of Home Economics. A few of the 46 
chapter headings indicate the timely topics 
which fill the book—Getting a Meal, Facts and 
Quick-Freezing, 


Comes—Canning, 





YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the new 
revision of this successful basic text. 
with food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal 
In preparing the new edition, changes 
were made on more than 100 pages to bring the con- 
tents into line with new information and techniques 
having to do with improvements in everyday living. 


| Fitting Garments, Finishing Processes, Cleanli- 
False Notions about Nutrition, When Winter | 
Successful | Choosing Time. 






















The book deals 


DONOVAN 


DULCIE G 





Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing 
Things, Learning to be a Likable Person, 
Planned Spending of Money and Time, Waste 
Not, Want Not, The Charm of Becoming Color, 


ness and Safety in the Home, Leisure Time is 





FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 








AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 

New data and guidance in nutri- 
tion, suggestions on child feeding, 
new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitehen safety, and stretching the 
food allowance, methods of quick- 
freezing foods, helpful suggestions 
about kitchen equipment, mixing 
cakes the quick way, and popular & 
cookie recipes, are included in the @@ 








‘OME MAKING 


“»w Edition 


IME MAKING con- 
strations introducing 
he book emphasizes 
ss and procedures a 
know, and points the 
her knowledge and — 


Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 





DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 









Our cut shows the new cover de- 
sign for the new edition of Mrs. 
Donovan's attractive book. Per- 














YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 
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revised edition of FOODS FOR found to be delightfully in har- 
HOME AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 mony with the latest fashions. 
new illustrations increase the OTHER TEXTBOOKS wWwoORKBOOK. 
book’s attractiveness. IN HOME 

WORKBOOK IN ECONOMICS THE GIRL TODAY 


LOOKING TOWARD 


lotta C. Greer MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems 
o new problems and Johnson, Randolph, and of life, this book discusses the cus- 
v edition of WORK- Pixley toms of the social world; the pro- 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


neces into everyday FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 






























sonal charm is the keynote of the 
MODE IN DRESS AND HOME. 
The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There 
are 86 new cuts of which 16 are in 
color. The new drawings will be 


THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


prieties at home, the conventions 
of conduct when in the company of 
men, the influence of clothing and 
voice on personality. There are 
special sections on manners in the 
street car, manners at a college 
prom, and manners in an airliner. 
The book is attractively illustrated. 


DRESS »e HOMI 
WORKBOOK 
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